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EDITOR's PREFACE 


_— .” Fre 

* | precept is beſt enforced by example. 

9 Horace, who was elf ſo great a maſ- 

;. ter in the conduct of life, | 
be 2 moſt honourable mention of his father's 
| care of his education in this method | 


—— 
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e or vice, to be copied or 
a avoided accord g as he might ſee their 


* - * * 
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et Sar. tv. lib. 1. ; 1 
3 „„ « Inſuevit pater opriuus hoc me, 6 
Ut fugerem exemplis witirum queque notando. 
N | „ « ſve jubebat | 
Ut facerem quid; haber guttorem, quo facias hac; 
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PREFACE. 


Sive eiae, an bo — et inutile ets, 


Hic atque ile? Avides vicinum . * * 


Exanimat, mortiſque metru ſibi parcere cogit - 
Sie teneros animos aliena Arenen lle gy 
Aftertent witiir 28 e 
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8 bi ENGLISH E. 
PE was after this manner chat the 
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« = of fathers taught me to ſhun vice, 


4 pointing out its enormity by ling 


10 %- 


-_ 


of PM? 


1 commendable, he always enforced his- 
_ advice by an example, and ſet before 
2 me an inſtance to copy. If he diſſuad- 
6 ed me, from any ching baſe, Can you” 
„ doubt, would he ſay, whether this be 
* diſhonourable and pernicious ; when this and 
« that perſon you know labour under ſo bad a 
character for it? As the death of an 
_ « acquaintance, occaſioned by his own 


6 obſtinacy, often alarms the ſick, and 
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„makes 


„ WHEN. he adviſed n me to any thing 
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es them more manageaVle ; fo | 
„the miſeries which men bring upon 

« themſelves, by their own errors, make 
a. render, minds careful to avoid the. 
« gulf into which the vices or follies of 
others plunge them.” 


Tiuis plan our Author has adopted ; 
and it is without doubt a much more 


to men; and, as experience evinces, 


makes a deeper impreſſion on the hu- 
man mind, than the beſt leſſons of mo- 


rality, however well inculcated, can do 
without it. Whilſt it amuſes, it at the 


ſame time inſtructs, and inſenſibly forms 
the ſoul to virtue. Thus, agreeable to 
the motto in the title · page, By a proper 
* mixture of the. uſeful and agreeable, 

you improve and pleaſe the reader at 


« the ſame time, and every a t finds it 
« ſelf gratiſied. : 


A4 _ Oun 


1 PREFACE. 
Oos Author's anecdotes, for the Muſ- 
tration of the moral he means to con- 5 
vey, are in the three firſt converſation. | 
pieces, wholly or chiefly confined to his | 
own nation} a partiality viſibly to be * 
diſtinguiſhed in moſt writers, and, where 
not indulged at the expence of truth,  _ 
not unpardonable. Should they be * 
thought borrowed from characters of 
too high life for common utility; yet 
the doctrines they aſſert, and are only 
brought to conſirm, may ſurely be ab- 
flracted from the rank in life they are 


drawn from, and accommodated. to o every 
level. 


"His extracts from the Roman hiſtory, 

in the converſation on Heroic Virtue, 
afford no deſpicable infight into it; and, 
as the ſeries of facts are pretty regularly 
obſerved, is a kind of epitome of it to 
che death of Heliogabalus. 


where, ſoever found. That inſtead of 


i 


to do juſtice to the merits of the ſex, in 


a point of view wherein the Fair have 


| round but few advocates. .. 


Tur many  Muftrious examples from 
our own nation, which might be intro- 
duced in a work of this ſort, may, ac- 
cording to the reception this meets with, 
give encouragement to a future attempt. 
Though, the truly great and good are 
equal friends to merit, in whom and 


needing an apology, it will give plea- 


ſure to the great names of our own time 


and country to view, as in a mirror, 


the ſure juſtice which the pen of Hiſto- 


ry will not fail to do to: themſelves. 


That of a tranſlator is confined to the 
Author he undertakes to interpret, and 


is therefore pardonable for an involun - 


tary omiſlion of their mention. | 


Tavs 
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121 PREFACE: 

FTurus Fanſite the Editor thinks incum- 
bent upon him to [ the Public” - 
of, with the offer of this tranſlation ; 
only adding, that he has'examined into 
the authenticity of the ſeveral facts re- 
lated, and finds them perfectly agree- 
able to the beſt French, Roman, and Gre- 
cian hiſtorians. For any thing further, 
| ſhall refer to the Author' s own ſubſe- 
| quent Advertiſement, as to his intention 
in the work itſelf, which will be found 
on the peruſal to furniſh many uſeful 
hints for human conduct, and to merit 
the re egard and attention of me Reader. 


8 


Ax D to the mbote's is added 4 copious 
Index, for the readier recourſe to any 
of che Principal matters or perſonages 
| ewe treated . 


zi ADVERTISEMENT. 

into his good or bad qualities, but we 3 
are apt to judge of him according to his E. 
perſonal recommendations of himſelf to ab 
the world. | op b | * 


* » 


ConveRsATION, if we put it to its right -— x os. 
uſe, contributes greatly to ſweeten ſoci- _ | 
ety, and render life more agreeable. © | 
There is not perhaps a more exquiſite 8 

1 


pleaſure, a ſatis faction more delightful, 
than what ariſes from the acquaintance | 
of men of ſenſe: But the misfortune _ 
is, the world abounds with trifling peo- ad 
ple, tireſome, inlipid; imper 1 
yet full of themſelves; who, trouble 
fome as they are, affect to put on the . 2 
man of conſequence, and to be thought : 
che ſoul of company. Such as thefe F| 
make ſolitude regretted: What they fay 

is low, trivial, and puerile ; barren of 

any chrarm for one's attention, vulgar, 1 
and uncouth. They are ever talking EO { 
toe and yet one can diſtinguiſh little ö 
18 I 


e * — N - 


of pleali n verſatic 
tion ivo the leyel of the company you 


ADVERTISEMENT, iii 


but found. 1s it then any wonder chat 


if they happen to be too long. And 
either this is becauſe they will not be at 


the trouble of keeping up a converſa- 


tion, or elſe have not the addreſs to ens 
ter into the err 
ſons they converſe with. 


Le Se" : 
— 3 
7 00 * 
bs 
4 It is 


reaſon to get by heart what to ſay; for 
common converſation admits of nothing 
ſtudied or affected: Chance, the times, 


n 


l : U 


ADVERTISEMENT." - 
on of the 
ſhould alone give it birth. And 

ingly, in theſe models of GT 
we have not ſet 2 talking for two - 
hours together u 
till they are quite out 
would have been tireſome. But 
7 is, 
, hiſtory, politics, and che 
events of life, are inerhauſtible ſources 
of Polite Converſation, for perſons 


— 


x 4 
1 
Rs 


yet care has been taken in 
ſuch manner to adjuſt and link them to- 
gether, that they — ſo to fucceed one 
another as to form a connected and co- 
here Apurf — that one 
paſſes inſenſibly from one reflection to 
another, without ever perceiving the 


difference of the ſubject. And this vari- 
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1 Upon HE ROI c VIRTUE, . ; 5 
ö 3 | | How far CONVERSE with the FAIR Sex * 


may advantage a young Man, at his En- 
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Sons of Pol ITE EDUCATION, 
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life together, had received their educa- 


the hours of their exerciſes: And they 
had beſides. viſited, in com 
the politeſt Courts in E 
pathy of their diſpoſiti 


* 


% 


pleaſure in talking over the obſerva - 
tions they had made in their travels, 
both in regard to the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the different people of Europe, 
and in relation to the intereſts of Princes, 


* MODELS or 
agreement in their taſte for the belles | 
lettres, the ſame love of virtue, the re- 
ſpectful and tender ſentiments they en- 
tertained for one another, were what 
induced them to form this perfect and 
inoffenſive union. They were ſeldom or 
never aſunder, and always choſe rather 
to diſengage themſelves from company, 
when they could do it with *decency. 
General converſations they looked upon 
as inſipid ; becauſe, uſually, . nothing 
was advanced in them but incoherent, 
- puerile, and impertinent topics; things 
of no moment, as s neither being of any 
ſervice towards poliſhing the genius, | 
nor modelling the judgment. When 

they were by themſelves, they took a 


weir Ws and — They commu. 
nicated 


CONVERSATION. 3 
nicated to one another whiat hail occurs 


_ cially thoſe events in it which ſupplied 
a ab 3 


nities 95 treading: the * which 
hiftorians blame in others. To the ſtudy 


the two readieſt ſuccours to aſſiſt us in 
the abſe blute conqueſt of our paſſions, or 
at leaſt to moderate the ſallies, and di- 
vert the bad effects of them. They ne- 


y' ſer or pre- 


meditated manner; chance gave riſe to 
their diſcourſe, juſt as theirTeading, or 


their own remarks, ſupplied them with 
ſubjects for inſtruction or amuſement. 
Arſennes and Timanthes went to viſit 5 
Ariſtus, whom they found in his cloſer, 


. peruſing the Works of Seneca. He was 


got upon that paſſage where the Philo- 


Pr, in a very pathetic manner, la- 
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CONVERSATION: 
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6 Convers/aTiON wpon the 
conſtancy, the reſolutions which he 
— forms one moment and abandons the 
next, and the many ill - concerted un- 
dertakings which are ſo often attended 
with ſuch fatal tO” . 


5 "Fe, 
55 v% 


OED. 


3 Mos r men are not t ignorant of . , 
you. ſay, replied Arſennes ; they know 
very well, by their own experience, the 

miſchievous tricks' which their Paſſions 
play them; but then they will not take 

- ſufficient care to defend themfelves from 

the ſurprizes of this d omeſtick and dan- 
gerous enemy. The pat does not long 
engage their attention to what may hap- 
pen; but, after fo many times being 
caught inthe ſnare, Da: are ever —F | 
to run 0 Ie” © FIRED 

i 114M Sins, wie; comics Timanthes, 

that all thoſe accidents, which render 

life fo unhappy, are occafioned by the 
irregularity of ſome particular Paſſion. 


* 
* 
\ * 


to 1 forwards to the ſequel of a 
doubtful matter, in which we may have 
been too 123232 e 
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ars f ; 8 5 * 5 1 


e y. . forwand Ger fe 


1g a patty e WE tres 
"themſelves, that, "by"detaining the 
B'4 Prince 


* 


he + 


8 co NVERSATION upon the 18 
Prince in their own power, Trop ſhould 
find friends and force « to in- 
vade his om: But 5 action ap- 
peared in ſo black a light, that the 
perſons who were moſt of all aachen 
© their intereſt, were aſhamed to 
All Brittany took up arms to ſet 
3 Duke at liberty, and beſieged the 
caſtle where they imagined him to be 
kept priſoner, No ſooner had they made 
a breach, but the Counteſs of Penthievre 
loſt all her Conrage: go: i to have 


Mes. led, | | 
ſhould put her to death. Oliver, her 
eldeſt ſon, had the ſame fears with the 
Counteſs; not conſidering that the head 
of the Duke would eh ample gage 
Bor chat af his u der's, Feng, 
9 905 2:0 i Ow obliged 
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of 
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want to have gratified in oppoſitic 
are then not to be put right, 


on >. 


10 -/COnveRSATION upon the 

when an ambitious and paſſionate wo- 
man directs the reins: of government. 
She thinks of nothing beyond the eſta- 
thority ; every other intereſt muſt be ſa- 
 crificed, even to the hazard of her own 
ſafery. The ambition of Eredigonde 

and Brunehaur expoſed all France to 
terrible confuſion. Theſe two women 
bent upon each other's deſtru ion, 
bandoned themſelyes to be 1 
crimes tO, effect it? But, notwithſt; 
ing in cheir lives they died nach 
other, yer they widely differed in their 
ends. Fredigot le, ; | 
einn to aſſ⸗ 


i e ws. Genin 5 on | 
haut, more unfortunate, met with the 
puniſhment ſhe deſerved, After having 


— « : | 
a 2 


Dion DER ep $$TIONs, 11 
the throats of her Tand-chila; 


cut- her eyes, 


12 convz RSATION: upon tbe 

wiſer. from the miſcondu& of * 
they would ſurely diveſt themſelves of 
cheir paſſions, on reflection upo 
diſorders which they cauſe. Great digs 
nities have much the ſame effect upon 
us with very high places 
grows giddy to look down. This is che 
reaſon why favourites and 
often ſo groſsly miſtake cheir own me- 


n 45 ee dar The $A 
of their Ptmor.. agi Aer exceſs of their 


cnc ill r 


misfortune is, ſucceeding times are not 
| profited by them. Cardinal Wolſey lord- 


77 Vill who diſgraced him, becauſe be 
edge OS looked 


+. 
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. * Py * 


as an obſtacle to Mie 


- 


divorce from His Quemn. This baughry 


of great men, purſued Ar- 
after them a 


14 .CoxnvERSATION upon tbe 
number: of followers down the ſame 
precipice. The Paſſions of people, in 
the middle rank of life, .a& in the cir- 
cumference of a narrower ſphere, and 
commit leſs havock ; but the e 
or jealouſy of the great, are the moſt 
- uſual cauſes of the ſubverſions of 1 
empires. The care of their own pare 
cular intereſts outbalances their 
cern for the public good, and drove 
they. make leſs ſcruple to ſacrifice the 
commonweal to N . , The 


manage of x affairs during the reign 
of Charles VE; their miſunderfta; | 
afforded. great advantages to the e ene- 
mies of France, and favoured cheir at- 
tempts againſt it. The Engliſh, during 
theſe diſſentions, had already poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Normandy, and were up- 
on the point of puſhing their conqueſts 
more conſiderably. But the Conſtable | 

had 


ww 5 = * 


 D150RDERS of the PAs510 ws. 15 
ts Burg 5 


E tore Ariſtus, is the very charac- 
ber 06, Fe great; ſtudying only to ag- 
grandiae themſelves, they ſacrifice every 
| thing elſc to their ambition. They can 
1 * 1 of their ſubjects ſpilt with 


eee * 
| . . . | e way 
of thinking, replied Timanthes, to be 
fond of war, and prodigal of their ſub- 
jeQs blood, when the Game advantages 

W 


5 45 75 CoxvERSAT tox upon the 
might be obtained from an honourable 
bead, that could be poſſibly hoped for 
from the compleateſt victory. The three 
ſons of Lewis the Debonnaire were en- 
gaged in a diſpute about the limits of 


their territories, each ſtriving 
his own at the expence of his neigh- 
bour's. Lotharius, and his nephew Fe- 
Pin, were the ſtrongeſt party, when unit- 
| ed. Lewis and Charles the Bald, not 
willing to expoſe their eſtates to the ha- 
zard of a battle, ſpared no pains-to pre- 
vail with their glder;brother, Lotharius, 
10 refer the determination of their diffe- 
rences to a conference, They made him 
all imaginable conceſſions, even ſo far 
as to offer him their baggage, with a 
reſerve only to themſelves of their arms 
and horſes; conſenting, at the ſame 
time, to ſurrender to him a part of their 
eſtates. Theſe. advantageous propoſals, 
in lieu of gaining upon him, confirmed 
him irt the peſolution of poſſeſſing 


DisoRD ERS of the PAs$10Nv. 
the whole. - Determining therefore to 


ry 


give them battle, he preſented himſelf 


in the adjacent parts about Fontenay, 
near to Auxerre. All the ſtrength of 


France, the grandees of the kingdom, 
and the braveſt generals were there. 


Four kings witneſſed the glorious ac- 
tions of that day. Never was a more 
obſtinate engagement known ſince the 
commencement of that monarchy, nor 
one ſo fatal to the nation ; for an hun- 
dred thouſand French loſt their lives in 
it, Prince Charles's family never reco- 
vered the blow ic gave them. However, 


victory declared itſelf in favour of Lewis 


and Charles, who uſed with modera- 
tion the advantages it afforded. They 
did not put the finiſhing ſtroke to it, by 
cutting off all thoſe of their brother's 
party, but looked upon them as ſuthei- 
ently puniſhed for their obſtinacy, by 
the loſs of ſo bloody a battle. 


#5 
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18 CoxvERSATION upon. the 
Wr are not, ſays Arſennes, always to 
conſide entirely in the number of our 
forces, nor our ſkill in the art of war: 
A thouſand cixcumſtances, which can- 


not be foreſeen, frequently render abor- 
tive- the beſt concerted meaſures, and 
fruſtrate the beſt conducted enterprizes. 
The greateſt generals, who truſt too 
much to their own courage and. expe- 
rience, often difappoint the fuccefs of 
an enterprize by making themſelves 
too ſecure of it, and neglecting ſuch 
precautions as prudence. would other- 
wiſe ſuggeſt to them. The Prince” of 
Conde, at the ſiege of Lerida, cauſed the 
trenches to be opened: with a band of 
fidlers, and ſent a meſſage to the Gover- 
nour, that he meant to entertain him 
after that manner. The Governour re- 
turned for- anſwer, that he was. much 
_ obliged to him, and would not fail to 
acknowledge his ſerenade on the mor- 
row. Accordingly, about the ſame hour, 

„ | Ss; 


|  DrooRBDERt of the Pass ioN s. "fy 
4 5 he complimented him with an harmony 
which ſuired better to the times, I mean 
the dreadful report of his cannons, 
This diſcharge was accompanied with a 
vigorous ſally, in which they killed be- 
tween fix and ſeven hundred Swiſs. Ne- 
ver was the Prince of Conde ſo morti- 
fied: He ſummoned all his wit to repair 
this repulſe; but, in the end, was obli- 
ged to raiſe the fiege and retire. 


"Tis amazing, continued Timanthes, 
that men who are eſſentially endowed 
_ little by the light of it. Senſe and 
inſtinct are their only guides: When 
action or reaſon become neceſſary, they 
ceaſe, as it were, from being rational 
Prejudice and Ignorance upon weak 
minds ! Theſe Paſſions, however feeble 
they may appear, are capable of turn- 
C 2 ing 


20 CoxnveRsATION: upom the 
ing upſide down the beſt framed eſta- 


bliſhments, when backed by the autho- 
rity of a power, which men, for any 


time, have been accuſtomed to re- 
& 11805 KG cin 5.649 Wm $1511 i 

Arne: "PRA Had: houſed Bertha 
Counteſs of Chartres, his ſecond Couſin. 
-Upon which he ſummons the Gallican 
Church, to conſult upon proper mea- 
ſures for preventing the inconveniences 
which might happen from the invali- 
dity of his marriage, The biſhops, ha- 
ving liſtened to his reaſons, ratified the 
marriage, notwithſtanding it's being for- 
bid by canon. But the Pope, taking it 
amiſs that he had not been conſulted, 
and that the King had not referred him- 
ſelf to his tribunal, excommunicated all 
the biſhops Who had approved the mar- 
riage, the King and Queen being like- 
wiſe comprized in this excommunica- 


tion. Robert, however, did not think 
himſelf 
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himſelf obliged to obey a ſentence ſo 


contradictory to the happineſs and quiet 


of his kingdom. The Pope therefore, 


by a moſt unheard-of action, a moſt un- 
paralelled example, laid the whole king- 
dom under an interdict, forbad any one 


d celebrate divine myſteries, took away 
from the living the benefit of the ſacra- 


ments, and from the dead the rite of bu- 


rial. The people, frightened to death 


at this terrible ſentence, acquieſced with 


all poſſible ſubmiſſion and humility ; 


nay, ſo punctually did they obey the 
Pope's orders, that the King found him- 


. ſelf, in a few days, deſerted by every 


body, even by his very domeſticks, ex- 
cept three or four, who threw to the 
dogs what they brought from his table. 
This general revolt forced him to a ſe- 
paration with his Queen, and alſo to 
undertake a * to Rome, for 
abſolution. 

C 3 THe 
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Tux times are changed, ſays Ariſtus; 
men are not now ſo weak and ſcrupu- 
lous. Theſe thunder-bolts, when launch- 
ed moel-a-propes, ſcare none but arrant. 
dupes. But, however, it is a proof of 
what you advance, that we commit 
ſtrange faults when blinded by Paſſion, 
The misfortune is, that this does not re- 
claim us, replies Arſennes; that the diſ- 
graces which other perſons meet with 
do not render us more wiſe. A thou- 
ſand remarkable inſtances might be 
brought, to apprize traitors of the ig- 
nominy they may look for, as the re- 
ward of their treachery. They are fre- 
quently but badly recampenſed by thoſe 
they ſerve, who laugh at them when 
they have reaped the harveſt of their 
treaſons, Clovis, wanting to get the 
advantage of an enemy, by a piece of 
policy, promiſed the principal officers 
of his antagoniſt's army, in order to 
win Ln to his purpoſe, to give them 

armour, 
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armour, and belts with golden buckles ; 
to which temptation they yielded. Clo- 
vis, truſting to their treachery, attack- 
ed his enemy with open force, charged 
his troops briſkly, and put them to 
flight. During the hurry of the defear, 
the traitors, as they had articled, ſeized 
upon their Prince, and delivered him 
up to the Conquerour with his hands 
tied behind him. Clovis, to acquit him- 
ſelf in ſome degree of his promiſe, ſends 
theſe officers belts and braſſets of gilt 
braſs. Upon diſcovering the cheat, 
they complained to him of it; but 
were anſwered, that they might think . 

themſelves very amply rewarded for 
their infamy, inaſmuch as they were 
_ pardoned their own lives, after ſo baſely 
_ ſelling their maſter's. 


 RzaLLy, interrupted Ariſtus, it was 
a mortifying reproof ; though, indeed, 
they cannot be too ſeverely handled who 

. are 
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are capable of ſuch perfidy. But yer 1 
do not approve of Clovis's proceeding : 
He cannot be ſaid to conquer by fair 
play, who has recourſe to ſuch mean 
artifices. He differed widely in his 
temper from that brave Roman, who 
f ſent his enemy advice of ſome traps 
that were laid for him, telling him, 
that the Romans would not have it 
faid that they ſtole a victory. 


ALL conquerors, replied Timanthes, 
are not of the ſame generous way of 


thinking with the Romans, nor ſo ſcru- 
pulous : Provided they can get the bet- 
ter of their enemies, they care not whe- 
ther it be by ſtrength or ſtratagem. 


IT is not enough to vanquiſh an ene- 
my, replied Ariſtus, but a conqueror 
ought to know how to uſe a victory, 


and to ſet bounds to his good fortune. 
glo- 


* 
* 
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rious victory: In the heat of battle they 
are pardonable, but when committed 
in cold blood they excite deteſtation. 
Charles of Anjou, brother to King St. 
Lewis, obtained a ſignal victory over 
the young Conradin, who was trying 
all efforts to recover the kingdom of 
Sicily. This unfortunate Prince was ta- 
ken priſoner, together with Frederic 
Duke of Auſtria. Charles wanting to 
attend his brother into Africa, and not 
knowing what to do vith Conradin 
and Frederic, as believing it equally dan- 
gerous either to detain or releaſe them, 
becauſe of the many factions and in- 
ſurrections in Sicily, he therefore deter- 
mines to put them to death, as diſturbers 
of the public tranquillity; and, accord- 
ingly, they were beheaded upon a ſcaf- 
fold in the heart of the city of Naples. 
Had he killed them in the heat of 
battle, he would not have been liable 
to any blame; but this barbarous exe- 


cution 
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cution has thrown a ſcandal on his me. 
mory, and made it odious to poſterity. 


"T'r8 true, ſays Timanthes, it was an 
inſtance of a cruel policy: Princes ought 


to have more humane ſentiments, An 


act of too great ſeverity is ſure to loſe a 
prince the eſteem of his people, and to 
abate their zeal in his ſervice, In the 
tranſport of Paſſion we perceive not the 
pit we dig for ourſelves till our miſtake 
is paſt remedying. This, ſays Arſennes, 
was juſt the caſe with Philip de Valois, 
when he ordered Oliver de Cliſſon to be 
arreſted, together with ten or twelve 
Breton Nobles, who attended Charles de 
Blois to Paris, in order to aſſiſt there at a 
tournament. The King, without weigh- 
ing the conſequences of ſuch an affair, 
beheaded them all, upon a ſuſpicion of 
their holding a correſpondence with 
the Engliſh, All the world appeared 
nnter ſurprized at this violent pro- 

cedure. 
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cedure, The nobility, whoſe blood till 
now had never ſtreamed but in battle, 
manifeſted the ſtrongeſt reſentment at 
| fr. The great men of his court ſhook 
off their wonted affection to his per- 
ſon; in the loſs of which, the King 
diſcovered the fault he had committed, 
by ſacrificing ſo many brave perſons to 
his jealouſy. 


One is not aware of the evils which 
the Paſſions are capable of producing, 
ſays Ariſtus, till it is too late to apply 
proper remedics for their prevention. 
They hurry us into actions which often 
leave us to a long repentance, and brand 
us with eternal infamy. Princes, who 
cannot circumſcribe their ambition, nor 
place juſt bounds to an extravagant Paſ- 
ſion for enlarging their dominions, will 
ſacrifice all other conſiderations to it; 
regardleſs even of the ties of blood, or 
their own: honour and glory. Clotaire 

9 and 
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and Childebert, both ſons of the great 
Clovis, plotting to ſhare betwixt them 
the kingdom of Burgundy, begged of 
the Queen Clotilda, their Mother, to 
ſend to them the three children of Clo- 
domir, of whoſe education ſhe had ta- 
ken upon herſelf the management, tell- 
ing her that they wanted to put them 
in poſſeſſion of their father's kingdom. 
Clotilda, who did not ſuſpe& her ſons 
capable of the baſe deſign they had 
formed, agreed to their requeſt without 
the leaſt heſitation. Theſe unnatural 
princes, having got the young infants 
in their power, immediately ſent Clotilda 
a pair of ſciſſars and a poniard, giving 
her thereby to underſtand, that her 
grand - children were either to be mur- 
dered or ſhut up in a monaſtery. In 
ſhort, Clotaire, in a tranſport of fury, 
brutiſhly ſeized one of the young princes 
by the throat, and plunged a poniard 
into his boſom. The ſecond, frighted at 
N. ſo 
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O pitiable a ſpectacle, proſtrated him- 
ſelf at the feet of his uncle Childebert, 
and, clinging round his knees, conjur- 
ed him with loud cries to ſave his life. 
Childebert, melted at his behaviour, beg- 
ed of his brother Clotaire not to hurt 
him ; but the barbarous wretch, redden- 
ing with anger, threatened to kill him 
himſelf, if he made any farther. offer 
to ſave. his nephew; ſo that he was con- 
ſtrained to deliver up to him the helpleſs 
infant, which he murdered before his 


eyes. 


FE w people, ſays Arſennes, carry 
things to ſuch extremities: But yet we 
muſt not entertain too good an opinion 
of ourſelves merely upon this account, 
for we are certainly capable of com- 
mitting very great diſorders in our Paſ- 
ſions. The ſentiments which nature in- 
ſpires us with are ſuppreſſed, nor have 
we time to liſten to what reaſon, virtue, 

WM 
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or decorum would ſuggeſt to us. One 


would be tempted to believe there was 
an uncommon pleaſure in committing 
the greateſt crimes and the greateſt acts 
of injuſtice. We may not, perhaps, be 
affected with the misfortunes of un- 
happy people, but yet it is inhuman in 
any prince to refuſe them an aſylum, 
when they implore his aſſiſtance, and 
caſt themſelves on his protection; when, 
inſtead of defending them, he takes the 
advantage of their bad circumſtances, 
to finiſh their ruin. The Bulgarians 
were at war with the Avarois ; and, 

after a great many defeats, were at laſt 
reduced to ſuch extremities, that only 
nine thouſand of them were left alive; 
who, together with their wives, were 
obliged to fly their country. Not know- 
ing where to ſhelter themſelves from 
the fury of their enemies, they be- 
fought Dagobert to allow them a re- 
treat into ſome corner of his dominions. 
| Accordingly 
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Accordingly he diſperſed them in the 
towns of Bavaria, till he could hear 
what the ſtates of the kingdom ſhould 
2 reſolution to have them all put to 
death in one night's time; which bar- 
barous order was moſt punctually exe- 
cuted. Cruel policy! interrupted Ti- 
manthes; can reaſonable beings har- 
bour ſuch ſentiments ? 


Tux ableſt politicians, purſued Arſen- 
nes, ceaſe to act reaſonably when they 
act through Paſſion. It blinds them 
from diſcerning the precipices they 
tread on, and tumbles them headlong. 
Provided a man ſatisfies himſelf in what 
he does, he ſticks not to expoſe himſelf 
to the greateſt perils. Ill uſage, oppreſ- 
ſion, and extravagant ſatisfactions for 
trifling faults, blaſt all the reſpect and 
eſteem due from ſubjects to thoſe who 
rule over them, and oftentimes force 

chem 
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them to take a cruel | revenge for the 
affronts they have received. Childeric 
obliged a nobleman, named Bodillon, 
to ſtretch himſelf on the ground upon a. 
ſtake, and ordered one of his guards to 
baſtinado him. The grandees of his 
kingdom reſented this outrage as much 
as if they had felt the blows themſelves, 
and thence forward determined to treat 
him as a tyrant who had dared to treat 
them as ſlaves. They formed an ambu- 
ſcade to ſurprize him as he returned 
from hunting; and Bodillon, all on fire 
to revenge the affront put upon him, 
maſſacred the King with his own hand; 
and, carrying his reſentment to the 
height, he enters the palace, where the 
Queen was big with child, whom he 
murdered, together with a little infant 
which ſhe had in her arms. Such re- 
venge is cruel; but an angry man keeps 
no meaſures. In order to repair his in- 
jured honour, he has recourfe to the 


molt 
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moſt violent remedies, and which load 
him with eternal ſhame. - | 
[OS op | 4 8 
Wr have already obſerved, replied 
Timanthes, that the Paſſions are always 
evil counſellors ; and that we run the 
greateſt riſk of loſing ourſelves, when 
we follow ſuch unfaithful guides. What 
faults do they not lead us into, againſt 
the rules of prudence, and againſt the 

laws of politics? It ſeems as though 
men wantonly renounced their own in- 
tereſts, or elſe did not underſtand them. 
It is always dangerous to drive people 
to the laſt extremity, when they offer 

to ſubmit. They often find, in deſpair, 
a remedy which their courage did not 
look for. All hiſtory, antient and mo- 
dern, is full of examples to confirm this 
maxim. Charles king of Sicily, in- 
cenſed at the maſſacre which the Sici- 
lians had made of the French, whom 
they had killed, upon Eaſter- day, in 

N | D every 
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every part of Sicily, had laid ſiege to 
Meſſina, to revenge this outrage : The 
King of France and the Pope likewiſe 
Furniſhed him with ſuccours. This vaſt 
army caſt ſuch a terror into Meſſina, 
that the inhabitants propoſed to ſurren- 
der, together with all Sicily, if that 
Prince had known how to ſet bounds to 
his wrath, and had accepted their ſub- 
miſſion. But, deaf to the advice of 
ſound policy, or the dictates of Chriſti- 
anity, he remained inexorable. Deſpair 
gave new courage to the rebels, who 


defended themſelves like deſperate peo- 


ple, and gained time for the King of 
Arragon to come to their relief. 


THAT prince, ſays Ariſtus, ought to 
Have been ſatisfied with the terms of 
ſubmiſhon propoſed by the Sicilians, 
The chance of war is doubtful, and 
therefore we ought not to let ſlip any 
hs Man in our favour, Enterprizes 

generally 


* 
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generally miſcarry through the indiſ- 
cretion of thoſe who undertake them ; 
either, becauſe they do not uſe all the 
precaution they might, or elſe that hu- 
man preſcience 1s ſo limited, that it is 
impoſſible to foreſee every thing. I re- 
member an affair in our hiſtory which 
proves what I ſay. The nobility of 
France, diſguſted by the haughty and 
proud behaviour of the Queen Faſtrade, 
owed her ſo much ill-will, that they 
were determined at any price to ſhake 
off her yoke. To guard againſt the 
arrogance of the Queen, they formed 
a conſpiracy to kill Charlemagne, her 
huſband, and to ſet upon the throne one 
of the King's baſtard children. They 
fixed upon a church for the place of 
rendezvous, to conſult upon an affairof 
this importance, in the night ; but they 
did not proceed warily enough in 
ſearching the church, to ſecure them- 
ſelves from every kind of ſurprize. The 
_—_— was diſcovered by a poor 

D 2 muy 
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prieſt, who had by accident taken ſhel- 
ter in the very, corner. of the church 
where they aſſembled; and they under- 
went a variety of puniſhments, due to 
the nature of their wicked attempt. 


Wnar imprudence! replied Arſennes. 
The affair which thoſe lords meditated 
required greater care and more exact 
circumſpection. But what foreſight is 
to be expected from people blinded by 
their Paſſions? Have not they a ban- 
dage before their eyes, which hinders 
them from perceiving what is viſible 
to the ſlendereſt capacities, when they 
ſet about things cooly ? 


Mx THINKXKs, continued Timanthes, 
there is a kind of fatality in great en- 
terprizes; or rather that Providence, 
which ſuperintends human affairs, does 
not long permit great crimes to paſs un- 
puniſhed. Sooner or later treachery is 

fatal 
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fatal to thoſe who make uſe of ſo unjuſt 
a ſtep to aggrandize themſelves. If they 
gain their point for a little while, the 
end is often unhappy. Thegdebert king 
of Auſtraſia, a dull prince, and more 
cruel than brave, waged an inhuman 
war with Thierry his brother, king of 
Burgundy. The nobility of the two 
kingdoms, deſirous of extinguiſhing this 
fire in it's beginning, framed a meeting 
for theſe two Princes at a caſtle ſituated 
upon the Rhine, in order, if poſlible, to 
rerminate their differences by gentler 
methods. Thierry came thither, miſ- 
truſting nothing, with only the number 
of attendants agreed on by articles, 
Theodebert, on the contrary, brought 
with him an army, and beſet his bro- 
ther ; ſo that, in order to free himſelf 
from this ſnare, he was obliged to yield 
to him every thing he demanded. As 
ſoon as he ſaw himſelf at liberty again, 
he bound himſelf with an oath to pur- 

D 3 ſue 
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ue his brother without reſpite: And he 


accordingly defeated him in two en- 
gagements, . and extirpated his whole 
family. Theodebert was maſſacred, with 
his two children Clovis and Merovee. 
A fatal example to teach princes, that 
treachery and perfidy are uſually de- 
ſtructive to their en and their 
dominions. 


Tae Paſſions, replied Arſennes, cauſe 
the ſame diſorders, in the commerce of 
the world, among perſons. of a lower 
ſtamp. The man we have once impoſed 
upon ſets all engines at work to revenge 
himſelf: Nothing chagrines a perſon 
more than to ſee himſelf picked out for 
the dupe of others; nor are any pains 
ſpared to turn the cheat upon them 
ſelves. The Paſſions of the great are 
more dangerous in their conſequences, 
becauſe of their abilities to do more 
miſchief. If they are but ever ſo little 
2 inclined 
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| inclined to cruelty, they have it in their 
power to commit ſtrange diſorders; 
either to fatisfy their own: Paſhons, or 
to humour the caprice of thoſe for 
whom they profeſs a complaiſance, hows 
ever urjuſtor unreaſonable they may be. 
Auſtrigilde, the wife of Gontran King 
of Burgundy, had, upon her death-bed, 
This Princeſs was reſolved that ſome- 
body ſhould weep at her funeral; ſhe 
therefore prayed her huſband to order 
all the phyficians, to have their throats 
cut, who could not cure her laſt illneſs. 
The prince punctually executed her will. 
All the Queen's phyficians were thus 
maſſacred, to the end that her obſcquies 
might not paſs without real mourning 
and tears. An extravagant and cruel 
complaiſance, equally as diſhonourable 
to her who left ſuch a barbarous com- 
mand, as to him who ſaw it executed. 
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Wx regard nothing, ſays Timanthes, 
when we obey the impulſe of Paſſion; 
we then are capable of great irregu- 
larities. We are always in extremes, 
when led by Paſſion ; even duty itſelf 
loſes its obligations upon us. Certain 
it is, that the diſobedience of children 
towards their parents is always blame- 
able; and princes can leſs pardon theſe 
ſallies of their children, than people in 
a lower ſtation, becauſe their undutiful- 
neſs may be attended with more dan- 
gerous conſequences. Nevertheleſs they 
are not always to carry their reſentment 
to the laſt extremity ; nor is that a proper 
time to correct a child for breach of 
duty, while in the warmth of anger. 
In the life of Clotaire there is a memo- 
rable inſtance of this. Prince. Chramne, 
in order to abridge his father's authority 
over him, withdrew into Brittany: Clo- 
taire purſued him without ſo much as 
Ziring him time to breathe, or recollect 
himſelf; 
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himſelf; he forced him to an engage- 
ment, routed his army, and took him 
priſoner. This cruel Prince, deaf to the 
cries of nature, immediately orders his 
ſoldiers to lay his ſon upon a form, and 
to beat him for an hour; and, in the 
concluſion he burnt him, together 
with his wife and children, whom he 


had ſhut up in a cottage for that pur- 


poſe. Whatever conſtruction may be 
put upon a judgment of this kind, and 
upon a revenge of ſo cruel a nature, yet 
a parent is always to be pitied, who finds 
himſelf in ſo ſad a dilemma. 


TxuLy, ſays Ariſtus, there is no very 
great difference betwixt a wild beaſt and 
man in a violent Paſſion: He is no longer 
himſelf, he makes no diſtinction be- 
tween friend or foe, his neighbours or 
a ſtranger: - He obſerves no decorum, 
but confounds all the relations of civil 
ſociety; and there is ever ſomething 

whimſical 
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vhimfical and extravagant direvghions 
his conduct. What is ftill more unhappy, 
is, that he is not in a condition to be 


reduced to reaſon, nor to be brought to 


liſten to the good advices of his friends. 
For Reaſon and Paſſion are at eternal 
variance; and this is what makes the 


cure ſo rare to be * 
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A R8EnxNEs had a houſe in the 
 £ country not far from Paris, which 
he had taken all imaginable pains to em- 
belliſh; and had added to the beauties 
of nature all that art or invention could 
do to make it ſtill more delightful. Ariſ- 
tus and Timanthes always paſſed their 
autumn at this houſe, where they uſed 
the ſame freedoms as at home. All 
the gentry in the neighbourhood made 
them frequent viſits, attracted thither 
by the beauties of the place, and the 
agreeable behaviour of its owner, who 
forgot 
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forgot nothing to amuſe his gueſts, and 
make them ſenſible of the pleaſures of 
the country. Cleander, one of their 
neighbours, viſited.them among the reſt: 
He was of a diſtinguiſhed birth, and im- 
menſely rich; had the higheſt employ- 
ments at court, and the firſt rank in the 
army: He was allied to an illuſtrious 
family, and had a wife, young, hand- 
ſome and witty, and joined to her other 
accompliſhments a high ſenſe of virtue, 
and an unſullied reputation. YetCleander 
is far from being content; he is every 
where uneaſy. He is telling you every 
moment that he is not happy; nor is he 
ſo in reality, though there ſeems to be 
left for him nothing further to wiſh for. 
But it is not enough barely to poſſeſs 
every thing agreeable in point of for- 
tune; there is ſtill wanting a reliſh 


for theſe advantages, to profit from 
them. 


IT 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed, ſays Ariſtus to 
his two friends, who were returned 
from waiting upon Cleander to his 
coach, that there is in man, I know not 
what, ſomething incomprehenſible; one 
would think he took a pleaſure in tor- 
menting himſelf, on purpoſe to make 
Himſelf miſerable. The perſon you 
have juſt parted with is a direct inſtance 
of what I ſay. Cleander has great reve- 
nues and a conſiderable employment: 
All things ſmile around him, and yet 
he is miſerable becauſe he thinks him- 
ſelf fo, without knowing why. He is in- 
ceſſantly ſighing, not in the leaſt affected 
with his good fortune, but entirely juſti- 
fies the obſervation of Horace, that no 
one is content with his own condition. 


Taz happineſs of life, replied Timan- 
thes, is not wedded to immenſe riches, 
nor even to ſovereign power itſelf ; 
all conditions are ballanced. We 


might 
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might be happy at a ſmall expence, if 
we knew how to moderate, and ſet juſt 
bounds to our deſires. In whatever ſitu- 
ation a man is placed, he may find wich- 
in himſelf wherewithal to make him- 
ſelf happy or miſerable. You may not 
perhaps have made the ſame remarks 
that I have done, upon the extreme 
weakneſs of Cleander. He entertains 
ſuch a dread of 'death, that the very 
fear of it robs him of all his enjoy- 
ments, and deſtroys his reliſh for them. 
I have ſeen him intrepid in the midſt 
of dangers. He did his duty, like a 
brave general, at the battle of Sennef: | 
He preſerved himſelf entirely. cool in 
poſts, where he was ſurrounded with a 
_ thouſand frightful images of death; 
and yet he is diſtracted when he thinks 
of it in his cloſet. 


- PBRHAPs, ſays Ariſtus, in this parti- 
ale, he is much of the ſame temper 
with 


. 
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afraid to die, and to loſe his authority, 
that it made him commit a thouſand 
extravagancies. He ordered publick 
prayers throughout his kingdom to 
prevent the north-wind from blowing, 
and made a vaſt collection of relicks, 
believing they would ſecure him from 
death. His phyſician ſnubbed him like 
a valet, and drew great riches from him. 
He, of his own accord, impriſoned him- 
ſelf in the caſtle of Pleſſis, where no 
body was to come to him but through 
a wicket, and the walls whereof were 
ſtuck with iron ſtakes, and lined, day 
and night, with archers. All theſe pre- 
cautions evidently ſhew, that it is poſ- 
ſible to be unhappy, even in a ſtation 
which we look upon as the ſovereign 
good. But he that commands others, 
and is notwithſtanding a ſlave to his 
own caprices, is leſs free and leſs happy 
than his ſubjects, 


CerTAINLY, 


4 CONVERSATION 
© CaRTAINLY, replies Arſennes, man's 
happineſs depends upon himſelf, what- 


ever may be his ſituation in life ; but, 


when we want real ones, we create to 
ourſelves chimerical ills and imaginary 
complaints. There is in man ſuch a 
Fund of extravagance, that he becomes 
his own tormentor, when there is no 
other perſon to make him uneaſy. 


THERE is in him, replied Timanthes, 


no leſs a fund of malice, envy, and 
low jealouſy : What a number of peo- 
ple ſacrifice their own intereſts, with a 
view to prejudice thoſe of others? How 
-many chuſe rather to meet their ruin, 
than owe their preſervation to another? 
They do not reflect that it is by their 
own deſtruction that they aim to do 
others miſchief. I never read but with 
indignation, the fraud which the Eaſtern 
nations were guilty of to the Emperor 
Conracl, and Lewis the Young, whilſt 
l | they 
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they lay umaſcus, the capital 
of Syria.” The takin; uns important 
city might have re-eſtabliſhed the affatry 
of the Chriſtians at jeruſalem. Theſo 
two Princes were 2 W 
ſhould, in a little time, have rendered 
HG mäſters 6 We pace. nut 
the Chriſtians, by a perſidy, t ti 
to which could never do + penetrated 
ſhould never be aide to take ſk City, till 
they had changed the ſituation of their 
camps. They, thinking theſe people 
fincere in their — 3 . 
of conveniences, wittes; krülts, and re- 
freſhments in abundance, and tranſ- 
ported their camp to the oppoſite fide; 
into a country dry and parched; and 
from whence the city was entirely inac- 
ceſſible. The Emperor and che King 
Ade A, though 100 late, char the 


3% coNVERSATION 
Chriſtians had dealt treacherouſly with 
them; and, deteſting their baſeneſs, de- 
termined upon returning to their ſepa- 
rate dominions. 
Ta r was the way, ſays Ariſtus, to 
puniſh their perfidiouſneſs. Thoſe Prin- 
ces had left Europe only to free them 
from a yoke under which they ſo long 
had groaned, and theſe ungrateful peo- 
ple ill requited a ſervice ſo important. 


. MeTainxs, replied Arſennes, thoſe 
Princes were ſomething imprudent in 
their conduct : They ſhould not have 
taken a ſtep of that nature, without be- 
ing well aſſured of the reaſon for it. 
It is a never-failing maxim in Morality, 
that imprudence ruins the beſt affairs, 
The want of forecaſt in a commander 
is often more fatal to his troops that 
the valour of their enemies. I remem- 
ber to have read, that, during the dif- 
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ground. Nor did they come off ſo cheap 


tunes which happen to their equals. 


zpon MORALITY. r 
ferences which embnviled the houſes of 
magnac had entrenched himſelf in a 
city, without providing ammunition and 
other requiſites, to ſupport him againſt 
the attempts of his enemy, The Count 
of Foix inveſted him therein, and in a 
very ſhort time reduced him to'the ut- 


moſt neceſſity. Neither would he grant 


the Count of Armagnac his life, nor 
theirs of his retinue, but upon condi- 
tion they would come out through a hole 


in the wall, which ſhould be made on 


purpoſe, and through which they cpuld 
not paſs but with their bellies upon the 


as even with this indignity: For the 
Count of Armagnac, and twenty of the 
principals were not ſet at liberty, till 


they had paid large ranſoms. I am aſto- 


niſhed, interrupted Ariſtus, that men do 


not correct themſelves by the misfor- 


„ They 


"Timanthes'; the eye of 
ence is too narrow to take in at one 
| ces of an affair: 
Beſides, it muſt be owned, that the moſt 
plaufibl, deſigns now and then miſcarry 


by croſs accidents, which diſboncert the 
undertakers, and diforder their mea- 
N Lou remember what ue the . 
18 ee ace you hey ert 
ſhort · ſighted human prudence is. 
Priner ef Conde had made intereſt to 


ther, and they deing under arms be- 
222 peace ef the enemy. 
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notions, who can be ſorry for the mif- 
fortunes of a ſtate, when thoſe very miſ- 
fortunes tend to leſſen the reputation of 
2 perſon he diſlikes. There is, in the 
life of Cardinal Richelieu, a remarkable 
ſtroke in confirmation of this. ' Galas 
had overthrown the F rench army com- 
manded by Valette, who had all the 
difficulty in che world to gain Metz 
with che remnant of his troops. This 
affair extremely chagrined the Cardinal, 
bo was n that the yeophe, 


odium Sen ies. His e 
_ ed the iſſue of this matter as if France 
bad had no part in it. The pleaſure 
they took in ſeeing this Miniſter morti- 
fied,” made them forget the glory of the 
kingdom and the honour, of the nation. 
But when they ſaw that the Spariiards, 
fluſhed by theſe advantages, had paſſed 
the Somme, and laid ſiege to Corbie, 
every one awaked hirfelf ; even che 

'_ princes 


weu MORALITY. 


urdinal; ood totes for empng; 
E pended chi awed 0 the Minit, 

Tre chus har men are formed, reptie 
Ariſtus: Particular intereſts always out- 
weigh the general. We no longer ſee 
the days of the old Romans, when the 
Ny — 
———— 
firſt places in the government. They 
conceive a malicious joy when their 
miniſter is crofſed by ſome ill accident; 
1 reflecting, that theſe ill accidents 
of che miniſter's are the ſource From 
nation. Thi Srentbe is — 
ee eee deter 
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ned — that grearmeri: i depth 
nius large and capable of any thing, 


are qualities often prejudicial to the 
fortunes of a farpurite. : — there 


J ban chat of the C FO 5 
rency. He diſpoſed of the inclinations 


and authority of Francis I. at his will. 
Ten body addreſſed themelves to him, 

| Parliament itfelf Ayling him — 
But, when, he Was diſgraced, though he 
| Jet. all heels a going to work himſelf 


422 - 


7 favour again, yet. the King, never 


SLAw des at - # 


would recal him to court. That prince 


0 


had ſome ſuſpicion that, che Conſtable 


4 + + %# we & 


created differences berwixt, him and the 
Dauphin; and took i it into his head, that 


„ * . 


22 ya, WARE to have; 2 man too ſkil- 


x # 


Rs thereupon 


able... Hs — TI 8 


— Whatever — of cha- 
grine one mar Have, given to a 


knew how to touch him in his moſt 


ſenſible part, giving him proofs of a 
true repentance. The crime of Mar- 


rr. 
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r * ; and h 0 an 
— In the ſeeret treaty they 
had made together, it was agreed chat 
the kingdom ſhould be diſmembered, 
and that as many ſovereignties ſhould 
be compoſed” out of it as there were 
provinces, all of which ſhould be un- 
der the protection of Spain. The Mar 
ſhal was promiſed the duchy of Bur- 
gundy and Franche-Comté, beſides im- 
menſe ſums of money. The King, how- 
ever, had intelligence of this conſpi- 
racy, and ſuffered them to diſcover a 
itle that he ſuſpected ſomething. 
ron, touched with remorſe or fear, pre- 
tended a fincere repentance, and owned 
to the King, that the refuſal of the go- 
vernment of Bourg to him was what 
had given riſe to theſe thoughts of re- 
bellion, bur that they had immediat 
_ vaniſhed. He proteſted, that, Had he a 
thouſand lives, he would emplby them 


all to obtain his pardon. The King felt 
a ſecret 
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4 ſecret pleature at the Marſhal's: re» 
„ and freely for- 
ne him ; And, beſides, very obligingly 
marks of his affeftion, that he ſhould 
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beſt way. for a ſubject whe pay. 
wanting in his duty, and engaged in 
plots againſt the intereſt of his prince, 
is to caſt himſelf on his mercy, giving 
him proofs of the ſincerity of his re- 
pentance. But, at che ſame time, chat 
prince muſt have a large fund of gene- 
roſity, and we ought to know it; or, 
otherwiſe, we may be often bit by ſo 
doing. Nothing vexes a ſovereign more, 
than to ſee a ſubject have recourſe to a 
low cunning to deceive him, and fancy 
that he diſguiſes it ſo well that his arti- 
Sees. . or. dene. How fly focver 
1151 he 
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Daumens Other ' 


aſſure his fortune, thought it poſſible 
For bim to keep; fair, at once, with 
King Lewis XI. and the Duke of Bur- 
Sundy; believing it an eaſy matter 
#5 Uegeive Weis boch, by riding em 
in turn the ſame offers of f rvic 
perating them more and more againſt 


eich other, perfuaded that his own 


fafety depended upon their diviſions. 


The two Princes found out this knavery 


er che Conftable's, and adjuſted chef 


he was worth, ey Cem We TR. N 
The Conſtable was foon informed of this | 


treaty. He neither wanted intereſt, nor 
JO to his fervice; 


artful and politic courtier, the bener: w | 


7; era - 
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— on matters with 


ti phat But he ſum- 
the Duke of! | 


| a 4 Fee in 


poor Conſtable was facrificed; _ with- 


and he wa $ executed at the Orvvels/ 1b | 

$3.44 ty 2 # 2 Arti 211 <7? £ 25 1989 
Be HoLD, "fays Arſennes, an example 

to apprize the great, What wrong mea- | 


1 fures ſubjects take who want to render f 
. themſelves formidable to their maſters, 
| MH and a t the ſame time to keep well with 
Woe IE! 3 6 
| - their 
* 5 | 
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zu and the enemies of . 
nor can any one engage too ie 
them, without ſuffering for his ill-con- 
duct and treachery. Ge replied 
Timanthes, one of the moſt fatal effects 
of ingratitude, is, to ee the reſent · 
ment and hatred of them from whom 
_ - ices; who, vexed at their bad choice, 
forget nothing to revenge themſelves 
upon the perſons who have abuſed their 
Kindneſs. I do not doubt but you know 
what Cardinal Richelieu did to a young 
Lord, whom he had loaded with favours, 
as thinking him incapable of any bad 
deſign becauſe of his extreme youth. 
Beſides the having given him the poſt 
of Great Maſter of the Horſe, he had 
| fixed him fo well in the King's good 
. graces, that he expreſſed a great regard 
for him. This favourite, finding ham» 
fels careſſed by his Maſter, took ſo high 
a plea-⸗ 
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a plead in the court which was paid | 
to him, that he reſolved upon turning 
Lins mood fins, If hecould effect | 
e 
would give up to him the management 
of affairs. What doubled his belief of 
chis Was, that he thought he perceived 
the King chagrined at his Miniſter, be- 
cauſe he now and then railed at him 
in private. But the Great Maſter of the 
| Horſe could not conduct this intrigue. 
ſo, cunningly, as to prevent the Car- 
dinal's ſuſpecting it, who had his ſpics 
in every corner: And he thought him 
ſelf obliged 0 for lack. & 
falſe behaviour, 


PERHAs, ſays Ariſtus, he carried his 
reſentment and revenge too far; though, 
it may be, he was glad of the impru- 
dence and folly of this young Lord, 
ho was ſuſpected to be hatching ſorne- 


een 108 Nec r chis fair 
opportunity to revenge himſelf upon 2 
man he had ſuck reaſon to complain of, 
OO had ond fo ears. by 1 


Iris the common fate of traitors, con- 
tinued Timanthes. They who rebel 
againſt their lawful prince, to ſide with 
his enemies, rarely find, in this change 
of party, the ſame advantages they had 


whilſt loyal in their duty. It is not long 
before they repent themſelves of a ſtep, 
which is attended with the ruin of their 
reputation and their fortune. They, 
whoſe ſervice they attach themſelves to, 
regard them only as they are uſeful to 
their cauſe. "The Conſtable of Bourbon 
| fatally experienced this after his rebel- 
Yon. Charles V. had promiſed him His 
ſiſter Eleonora, the widow of Emmanuel ; 


Kiog of Portugal, together with the 
ancient 


en MORALITY. "Y 65 
ancient kingdom of Arles, and the ride 
| of King. But when this intereſted and 5 
politic Prince ſaw that nothing followed *. 
from the Conſtable's revolt, and that 1 
this famous General, who was ſo rich, 1 8 
ſo powerfully allied, and. fo much 1 
eſteemed by the military men, was re. 


garded merely as a ſingle outlaw, be- by PS 
fore he could well ſet his foot out of 


the kingdom, the Emperor was in no 
haſte to fulfil his engagements. He was 
afraid to make a baniſhed man his bro- 
ther-in-law, -and only fed him with a 

wann. — — * 1 WS | 


d ate muſt be looked fob 8 
men, ſays Arſennes: They proportion 
their thanks to the ſervice you can do 
them. There is not a better proof of 
the little dependence to be had upon 
their attachments to you, than that in- 
difference they can ſhew to thoſe they 
adored, the moment they ceaſe to be 
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. e er ton 
| further a to them, or When fortune 
or choice puts it out of their power to 
24 do them further ſervices. The fame 
| Charles V. you ſpeak of, was PU 
©: an his turn for the ingratitude he had 
70 Se vn to all his own adherents. When 
he retired into the Convent of St. Juſtin, 
7 to finiſh there the remainder of his days, 
he reſerved only to himſelf, out of all 
his retinue, twelve ſervants to wait up- 
on him, a galloway to ride out upon, 
and a penſion of an hundred thouſand 
crowns. Scarce had he left the .court, 
and abdicated the empire, than he be- 
came no more remembered. It was 
forgot that there was ſuch a perſon in 
the world. His very ſon thought no 
more of him, nor the inſtructions he 
had left with him. He executed no 
part of the promiſes he had made him, 
but ſlighted every one whom he had 
recommended: And, after che ſecond 
MC [$3415 122 


ok human things, and the W 2 5 
of men. I do not at all doubt but the 


bargain, and keep a good underſtand- js 75 
ing with che public. Thus this Prince, 
who had won ſo many battles, and'who 
| had reigned with ſuch &clat, faw him- 


aft MORALITY. 5 


quarter, it gave him muck En. eren 
„ 


In Leuk, replied Arif, a 1 


* 


* 


reſlections which Charles V. made upon 
the ſituation he was in, cauſed his retire- 
ment to ſit uncafy upon him. Perhaps 4s 
too, interrupted Arſennes, they made 
Him repent the ſteps he had taken. But 
he was obliged to make the beft of his 


ſelf, all at once, abandoned by every 
body, juſt as if all his merit was loſt in 
the voluntary abdication which he made 
of his onions. 


F2 
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Tux populace, continued Timanthes, 


are ever in extremes, with regard to the 


flattery or contempt they practiſe to- 
J: wards their governors. So long as a 
prince remains the favourite of Fortune, 
the reſpects they ſhew him fall little 


mort of adoration 3 but, if ſhe frowns, 


all the world deſert him. France, as 
well as Spain, can furniſh inſtances of 
this inſtability. - When charles III. ſur- 
y named. the Big, was . obſerved to be 
' touched in his ſenſes, he was adjudged, 
e general aſſembly of the ſtates, to 
be incapable of governing the kin gdom 3 
inſomuch that, from this inſtant, he 
found himſelf deſerted by all his ſub- 
jects, not ſo much as a valet ſtaying 
with him to wait upon him. This un- 
happy Prince muſt have periſhed with 
hunger, had not the Biſhop of Mentz 
took compaſſion on his miſery, and ob- 
tained for him an aſſignment of three 
or four villages for his ſubſiſtence. 
' CERTAINLY, 


Fa? 
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© CERTAINLY, ſays Arſennes,. one may 
obſerve, in the courts of princes, a mix- 
As the ſpirits there are more refined, | 
their vices are more delicate. Then it 
is they ſin with more method, greater 
artifice, and more deſign ; eſpecially 
when any ſingular merit caſts a ſhade 
over that of others, and eclipſes it. The 
malice of courtiers lets them ſtop at no 

_ crimes, where a man has advanced him- 
ſelf above the reſt, in order to debaſe 
and ruin him, and to leſſen his reputa- 
tion and the favour he is in. The high- 
moſt eſſential ſervices, are not ſufficient 
to indemnify a man of honour from 
the intrigues and cabals of his enemies, 
bent on his deſtruction. 5 


+ Ir you will give me leave, interrupted 
Ariſtus, I will mention a piece of our 
. which exactly tallies with what 

F 3 you 
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you ſay. You will do us a pleaſure, 
' anſwered Arſennes, and I will engage 
for Timanthes as well as myſelf. After 
that Admiral Brion, purſued Ariſtus, had 
given extraordinary proofs of his cou- 
rage and conduct in Italy, and had con- 
quered all Piedmont, his officers adviſed 
him to beſiege Vercelli, where the | 
b of Savoy and the famous Antony de Leva 
| Had ſhut themſelves up. This was a cri- | 
tical conjuncture: For the Admiral had 
no expreſs orders from Court to erk 
with the Emperor. Now Anto 


Vera had fe th Brian Mibrae hee 


laid ſiege to this place, the Emperor 
would look upon ſuch a procedure as 
a manifeſt rupture. This conſideration 
with-held the Admiral; and his enemies 
upbraided him for it with cowardice, in 
not daring to attack Antony de Leva, 
who paſſed for the greateſt captain of 
His time. The King himſelf, though 


he had given him no order to be- 
ſiege 
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temper, and received him coldly at his 
return. This affair, in which it was 
plain the Admiral was in no fault, ruin- 
ed all his credit, and ſunk his reputa- 
tion. The Conſtable and the Cardinal of 
Lorrain combined to undo him, notwith: 

ſtanding the. great power of the Ducheſs 
dEſftampes, who patronized him; and 
| hereto they accuſed him af badly con- 
ducting the King's affairs in Piedmont. 
Brion, inſtead of giving way to the tor - 
rent that was ready to overwhelm him, 
haughtily told the King, that his inno- 
cence feared no ſcrutiny. The King, 
However, ordered him to priſon, and ap- 
pointed commiſſaries over him, who a- 
merced him in ſeventy thouſand crowns 
for embezzling the public treaſure. Bri- 
on was ſo aſtoniſhed at a ſentence thus 
diſgraceful to him, tha bis. grief thereat 
Killed him. 
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TAE Court is an incomprehenſible 
place, ſays Timanthes: One cannot al- 
ways render one's ſelf agreeable there, 


though backed with extraordinary ta- 
lents, great merit, and great ſervices. 
Such <clat dazzles the jealous eyes of 
courtiers, who can never pardon that 


man whoſe merit effaces their own. 


But the Admiral ought, in good policy, 
to have yielded to the times, and not to 


have behaved himſelf with ſo much 


EF haughtineſs, when all were 0 ſet 


againſt him, 


AN overbearin g behaviour, replies 


Ariſtus, can never ſucceed towards per- 


ſons jealous of their power, and who 


require gentler treatment. They are 


eaſily brought to comply with what is 
wanted from them, by mild uſage, and 


a trifling deference to their way of 


thinking: But it is ſure to exaſperate 


them irre trievably, to find themſelves 


W 
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oppoſed, and treated with a miſtaken 
arrogance. Had Pope Boniface VIII. 
managed with more gentleneſs the fiery 
ſpirit of Philip the Fair, they might 
have terminated their 'differences in a 
more amicable manner: But his tob 
haſty procedure occaſioned great diſor- 
ders both in church and tate. © The 
Pope was a man of parts, but withal 
haughty and imperious: He perſuaded 
himſelf that all Chriſtian princes were 


bound to acknowledge his authority. 


Philip the Fair, a young prince very 
little ſcrupulous, and by no means the 
moſt patieg, adviſed by a ſet of peo- 
ple daring and impetuous, and who 
flattered him upon his vaſt power, did 
not think himſelf obliged to pay any 
great regard to the orders of Boniface. 
The Pope, wanting to compel all kings 
to confederate for the holy war, injoin- 
ed, upon pain of excommunication, 
that the kings of France and England, 


who > 
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ho were at war together, ſhould com- 
mence a peace, Philip the Fair ſent 
him for anſwer, that he would receive 
che law from no one in regard to the 
government of his own kingdom: That 
the Pope might, if he thought proper, 
uſe his good offices, but had no right 
to command. This was the firſt cauſe 
of ;enmity between _— ro * 
powers. . 


* 


Thixcs were carried a little too far, 
interrupted Arſennes. Boniface received 
a great mortification, and his too-impe- 
tuous zeal eee him 9 * 
tance. 


Tazy who do not know how to go- 
vern their own paſſions, purſued Ti- 
manthes, are very unfit to command 
others. They are hourly expoſed to 
the contempt and raillery of every one 
who ſecs their foibles, and thereupon 

does 


mtmey found in the place. He was at 
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man who 18 entirely matt himſelf 
and cap. got the better of his paſſions 


don the witaeſſes of his de, When 
3 of his officers nay 
him a lady of exquiſite beauty, whom 


chat time young; but, pretending not 
nen deſign, he commended 


r diſcretion; and, ſending imme- 
diately to find out the lady's huſbanc 
he reſtored her to him in their pre- 
_ Fence. Oe ory: gn Ariſtus, did 
"Gon hr had oc 
mies. There is greater glory acquired 
by ſubduing one's ſelf, than in winning 
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tories are not N thoſe where the 
moſt IG is ſhed. e 


E + 75 times to be remarked, re- 
plied Arſennes, that the compleateſt vic- 
tories remain long of no uſe, before 
they yield to the conqueror all the ad- 
vantages that might be expected from 
them. Whether it is that they grow 
weary of fatigue, and ſeek: ſome re- 

. poſe, or that they like to change the 
ſcene, inſtead of purſuing their preſent 
point. This was the fault which 


Henry IV. committed, after the battle 7 £ 


of Coutras. The Royaliſts there were 
entirely defeated: They loſt their artil- 
7 , baggage,- and ſtandards. Almoſt 
all their Heads were killed, and five 
thouſand men were left upon the ſpot. 
Had not the King of Navarre given 
time to the vanquiſhed to recover them- 
ſelves, their party would have found it 
à difficult matter to have retrieved the 

| check 
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check it gave them. That Prince ſigna - 
lized his bravery in the engagement; 
but it was plain he knew not how to 
make the beſt uſe of his victory. In- 
ſtead of briſkly purſuing the enemy's 
army, who was under the utmoſt con- 
ſternation at their defeat, he diſbanded 
his own ; and, keeping up only fix hun- 
dred horſe, he repaired full ſpeed into 


Gaſcogne, whither he was attracted by 


the charms of the fair Counteſs of 
Guiche, of whom he was a paſlianate 
This was. not the only fault, 
continued Timanthes, which his love 


admirer. 


9 of women led that Prince into. It was 


his reigning paſſion; nor did he take the 
leaft precaution againſt the bad tricks 
it might play him. Though he often 


became the dupe. of it, nothing could 


ever cure him. 


6 Ir is _ndw a long time, purſued Ar- 
ſennes, that mankind have been preach- 
| ed 


78 ren 

ed to upen the diforders of love. Daily 
experience might teach them the con- 
ſequences of this dangerous paffion ; 
but we content ourſelves with know- 
ing the evils it occafions, without en- 


dezvouring to remedy them. An in- 
trigueing woman, and haſty withal, if 
not prevented, will proceed to tlie ut- 
moſt violences, when ſhe thinks her 
amour diſcovered. Fredi gonde carried 
on a criminal correſpondence with a 
young Lord of the Court. Chilperic had 
many reaſons to ſuſpect the Queen's 
conduct, and was imprudent enough to 
let efcape him ſome marks of his refent- 
ment and jealouſy. The Queen, in or- 
der to guard againſt the evils which 
threatned her, got the ſtart of them. 
She cauſed the King to be murdered by 
an aſſaſſin, in the court of his palace 
at Chelles, as he returned from hunt- 
ing, in the duſk of an everiin g, and but 
"thinly attended. His murderer track 


4 


2 | him 
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him twice with a hanger. It was very 
imprudent in Chilperic, interrupted Ti- 
manthes, to let his uneaſineſs be ſeen. 
As ſoon as he had cognizance of the 
Queen's intrigue, he ſhould have diſ- 
fembled his chagrine at it, till he had 
taken proper meaſures to provide againſt 
her deſpair ; becauſe he often had had 
experience of the violence and cruelty 
of that Megera. 


Ix ia will be ruled by me, ſays, Ar- 
ſennes to his two friends, we will break 
off our converſation, and take a turn or 
two in the walks. Meantime I will im- 
part to you ſome remarks I have made 
this morning on a very curious book, 
which treats of the different people of 
Europe, and the cuſtoms they obſerye. 
There is in it a very ſingular la of the 
| Engliſh, with regard to their women; 
Which is, That, notwithſtanding a mar- 
ried man ſhould be abſent above a 
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year 
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year from home, yet, provided he goes 
not out of Great Britain, ſhould his wife 
in the interim be brought to bed, he is 


obliged to father the child as his own, 


and as ſuch to take care of it. It 1s a 
very convenient law for the fair ſex, 
ſays Timanthes, ſmiling : It is a covert 
to the womens reputation, but the men 


do not find their advantage in it, and 


the _ huſband i is the cully. 


Eve Ry country has it's particular 
cuſtoms, replied Arſennes. The things 
which uſage authorizes never appear 
ſtrange, however whimſical they may 
be. The ſame author takes notice of a 
very facetious cuſtom which certain 


Kings of Guinea obſerve in their eat- 


ing and drinking. They eat in one 
apartment, and go to drink in another, 
It is as much as one's life is worth to 


Took Upon them whilſt they are eat- 


ing; and 8 prohibition extends to 


| brutes, 
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brutes, as well as men. A young 
child of the firſt miniſter's of ſtate, be- 
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ing one morning aſleep by the King's 
ſide, happened to awake whilſt that 
prince was eating, and the poor infant 


was immediately put to death; neither 


it's age nor innocence being able to 
e it from * barbarous law. 


WIr nobr doubt, "_ A thefe 


cuſtoms ſavour of the barbariſm of the 


climate: But yet I can believe that ma- 


ny of our cuſtoms appear as barbarous 
to thoſe people, who regard us with 


as much compaſſion, and as great diſ- 


dain. 


There was à certain prince in Africa, 
purſued Arſennes, who had a court ſo 
numerous, that they every day killed 
two hundred men to feed upon. Theſe 


| - were moſt of them criminals and tribu- 
_ rary flaves; and they dreſſed the fleſh , 
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of theſe unhappy wretches as if it had 


been beef or mutton. An open ſhambles 


was kept there for human fleſh. It was 
through a refinement of barbarous de- 


licacy that they made this cruel car- 
nage, for the country itſelf abounded 
with cattle, and all ſorts of proviſions. 


THERE is no accounting for taſte, ſays 
Timanthes, but ſuch a one appears very 
extraordinary to me. I ſhould hardly 
believe a man could bring himſelf to 
eat human fleſh, but through the moſt 


extreme neceſſity, or when he had no 


other way to ſave his life but by ſo 
ſtrange a remedy. | | 


Do you know, aſked Arſennes, whence 
came the cuſtom for the Turks to carry 


| Horſes tails by way of ſtandards ? I be- 


lieve, anſwered Ariſtus, it is in memory 


of an action performed by ſix thouſand 


of their rn. who had been made 
priſoners, 


rifoners, in the beginning of their 
conqueſts. They had found a favour- 
able opportunity to recover cheir liberty, 


but, not having any ſtandards to range 
elves under, they bethought them- 


carried ſomething to reſemble it. Is it 
true, aſked Timanthes, what is com- 
monly reported of that nation, that they 
have no nobility in Turky, but are all 
upon an equality? The firſt nobility, 
anſwered Arſennes, are they who hold 
the chief employments in the army or 
ſtate, and who commonly riſe to them 
from being ſlaves, and rarely of Turkiſh 
extraction. In that particular then, re- 
plied Timanthes, there is ſome reſem- 
blance between the Turks and the Ro- 
mans: For, amongſt them, the nobleſs 
was linked to the magiſtracy. They 
who had the exerciſe of it, and their 
G2 Wes. 
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deſcendents, were the only nobles. No- 
bility, being annexed to offices, could 
not be procured by money. In France 
it is the blood which ennobles, or in- 
deed nobility may be bought, by pur- 
chaſing certain fiefs and particular em- 
ployments. Let us leave the Romans 
and Turks to themſelves, ſays Ariſtus, 
and go to meet Cleon and Theagenes, 
whom I ſee at the end of that walk, | 
advancin; g haſtily towards us, | 


the number of viſitors they had had, 
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POINTS in POLITICS. 


S ſoon as Arſennes, Ariſtus, and 
Timanthes were diſengaged from 


they renewed their uſual chat, which 
-had been thus interrupted by company. 
General converſations, for the moſt part, 
turn upon vague ſubjects, ſuch as news 
and current reports; mere trifles, which 
are neither worth the hearing or telling: 
It is not therefore to be wondered ar, 
if people of ſenſe, and indued with 
taſte and reaſon, ſhould grow tired at 
then. But it is ſtill worſe when the 
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converſation becomes fatirical, when 
e e W all mankind, or 
1 out ſome one of the mn. to 
make ridiculous, 


1 


| e ha APA, and Timanthes 

entertained one another in a way more 
inoffenſive, and much more beneficial. 
They did not amuſe themſelves in cen- 
ſuring the weakneſſes of humanity, 
nor in dechiming againſt the vices or 
hardineſs of the age: They ſtudied on- 
they might put the laſt hand to the me- 
thods they had all along uſed to im- 
prove and civilize themſelves. Ariſtus 
had received u letter from a friend of 
his, an ambaſſador in one of the prin- 
cipal courts in Europe, and who ſup- 
ported his character with much dignity 
and ſtate. This letter was filled with 
many excellent maxims, which plainly 
intimated that the writer of it was & 
$44 hs K perſon 
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n the moſt 


| „erte and ben Rr pris 
_ directing himſelf to Timanthes, are ne- 
ceſſary for a man who would conduct 
himſelf well in foreign courts. Whom- 
ſoever a prince fixes on for an employ 
of this importance, he ſhould have a 
ready and engaging wit, a heart open 
to be penetrated, but yet ever cloſe and 
reſerved in it's own motives and pro- 
jets ; a judgment firm, ſolid, and de- 
ciſive in matters; a vaſt capacity to un- 
ravel things the moſt intricate, and a 
thorough knowledge of the cauſe he is 
engaged in, to prevent his being impoſ- 
ed upon. For all his views, maxims, 
and refinements ſhould have far aim 
not to be deceived ; not to be made 
the dupe of thoſe with whom he nego- 
ciates. 85 
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formed religion. 
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Tux rules of Politics are not infal- 
lible, replied Timanthes. Men of the 


greateſt talents forget themſelves very 


often. They are not enough maſters of 
themſelves and their own ſecrets. But 
chis openneſs of temper leads them in- 
to many errors and falſe ſteps, which 
ruin cheir deſigns, and are greatly pre- 
judicial to the intereſts of their party. 
Admiral Coligny loſt himſelf the Queen's 
good opinion by his exceſs of confidence 
in the ſtrength of the Hugonot party. 
He laid himſelf more open than he 
ſhould have done to a Princeſs ſo artful 
and politic. One day he demanded of 
her churches for two thouſand five hun- 
dred eccleſiaſtics, This propoſal ee 
ed the Queen; but, as ſhe was a ſubtle 
and diſſembling woman, ſhe diſguiſed 
her real benumenu, and | only; charged 
be . cnn Hereticks 5 the Catholicks, ph 
perſecuted on account of their 2880 r of þ-- re- 
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the 
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the Duke of Orleans to be afſaſlinated, 
he had reaſon to ſuppoſe that the per 


ſons whom it concerned to revenge 
this murder - would never truly par- 
don him, and that all che reconciliations 
they pretended to offer him were but 
little ſincere. In effect, the Dauphin 
had amuſed. him with a falſe treaty, to 
ture him into the net he had fpread for 
him. The Duke was advifed from all 
quarters to keep himſelf upon his 
guard ; but, whether hurried along by 
His evil deſtiny, or that Providence re- 
quired of him his couſin's blood, he 
came however to the rendezvous agreed 
upon betwixt him and the Dauphin. 
Whilſt he was upon his knees before 
the Prince, Tanneguy of Chattel, ſecond- 
ed by ſome hired ruffians, ruſhed out of 
their ambuſcade and ſtabbed the poor 
Duke, who was but badly ſupported by 
his own attendants. Many people believ- 
5 ed this action to have been committed 
without 
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— 
pence; It wounded his repuration as 
« murdlerer, f cru er nb I by all 
the world. An extraordinary circum» 
ſtance in this affair was, that they pro- 
ceeded againſt the Dauphin as if he had 
been merely a private man, He-was 
cited to the Marble-Table, the parlia- 
ment declared him unworthy of all 
ſucceſſion, adjudged him to have for- 
feited the crown of France, and baniſh- 
6d HEN the kingdom for ever. 


Hirt was it for che Dauphin, fays 
Ariftus, that this arret of parliament 
was without any effect. They who if- 
ſued it had a little exceeded the limits of 
their power: They had more conſulted 
in it the warmth of their zeal than the 
dictates of reaſon. I remember an ar- 
ret which was iſſued by the parliament 
of Paris, upon a very preſſing occaſion, 
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and which had all the ſucceſs. that 
could be expected from it. France was 


thought to be in great danger, when 
the Spaniards, having ſurprized Amiens, 
paris was become the frontier town. 
Inſtead of ſeeking remedies to this 
chreatning evil, the factions which had 
troubled the Kingdom ſo long began to 
revive. The greateſt part of the gentry, 
idle ſpectators of theſe diſorders, made 
no attempts to ſuppreſs them. The par- 
liament was obliged to publiſh an arret, 
| which ſet a mark of infamy on all who 
did not appear on horſeback upon this 
important occaſion : And the dread of 
ſhame had that effect upon the diſpoſi- 
tions of the French, which the love of 
glory and the intereſt of their country 
could not t obtain from them. 
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Tunis is no more than what generally 
happens in theſe. revolutions, replied 
Arſennes. Scme look on Upon the miſ- 

| fortunes 


wicked: enough t to lead their country 
into meaſures entirely deſtructive, at a 
ne too when n ſhould unite 
| ion. He muſt be deeply 
verſed in Polites, who can'be able to 
zuiſh betwixt thoſe who conſult 
r 
try, and them who ſeek the ruin of 
both by their ſelf. intereſted counſels. 
When princes are not poſſeſſed of this 
diſcetning faculty, they are apt to com- 
mit the greateſt miſtakes. This it was 
which occaſioned the ruin of Valenti- 
nian. Etius was the ſole ſupport of 
the Weſtern Empire, which was ſharter- 
ed and weakened on every fide ; but the 
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which. fell a prey to the Bar- 
of Maximus, 
cret of this importance to a woman, [ 
ſhews how difficult it is.to ſupport the _ 
One is in ſuch a 


himſelf, nor of the movements of his 


- Cer TaAiNLY, continued Timanthes, 
Etius deſerved a better fate. He was 
the g. captain of his time, and 


* F 


vent the inn on 

ſentment. It is not e as leaſt con- 
cerns of a prince to he able to w 
ſtand the cabals which are formed 
gainſt their beſt ſervants, who have. | 


Taiſed themſelve by their 
cis I. totally ruined his affairs in realy, 
by liſtening to the bad impreſſions they 
wanted to give him of Doria's loyalty. 
He had demanded, in recompence fe 
the great ſervices he had done, that they 
ſhould replace the Genoeſe in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Savona. The Marſhal de 
Montmorency, who was at that time in 
favour, could by no means approve 
of _ reſtitution, becauſe the cuſtoms 
which 
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elf into the arms of the Em 
who was glad to take away ſo 
ſubject from France. 
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Wuar and penetration are ne- 
cret ſprings which direct men 
| advice they give vou! It is 


4 at all to the advice of any, but to 
one's ſelf Wholly by one's own' 

thing themſelves, and want to have it | 1 
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0 choughit chat to them alone is owing tlie 


glory of their ſucceſſes, very often let 


lip the faireſt opportunities, rather than 


ſubmit to be adviſed: As if they were 


know more than themſelves. When 
Charles V. came before Valenciennes 


with thirty thouſand men, being appriz- 


not wait for him, but decamped as faſt 
as poſſible, under favour of a very thick 
miſt, The Conſtable of Bourbon was 
for falling upon the Emperor's army 
in their retreat, but the King rejected 
his advice with an air of ſcorn; and 
yet, in all his life, the King never had 


Emperor, although. he ſought- for it 


every where. It ſeems as if Fortune 


meant to puniſh him for neglecting to 
improve the advantage ſhe offered him. 
Where a perſon is not liked, replies Ar- 


fennes, his advice is ſure not to be 
| kindly 
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a at eee that ani 
runs this bs rae riſk of being deſtroyed, 
when it makes any vaſt movement in 
_ fight of a- powerful enemy, and one 
that knows how to take advantage of 
particular junctures. The incumbrance 
of their equipage, and other circum- 
ſtances, never fail to throw troops into 
diſorder, whilſt they are thus wholly in- 
tent upon their retreat. This it was 
rency the battle of St. Quintin: He at- 
tempted to retire, at noon-day, in full 
view of the Spaniards. The Duke of 
Savoy, who commanded, attacked him 
ſo ſuddenly, that he had not time to 
give orders for the —— The 
fantry ſtood in for a long ume, wk 
was at laft entirely cut to pieces. The 
Ellie himſelf, with one of his ſons, 
28 H 2 
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Ville, che Marſhal de St. 
ights of the order, and chree hun- 


Never was any victory more lorious to 
: Spain, nor more fatal to France. 
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55 * T is richt,. ſays Timanthes, to lay 
|  holdof allcirc ces in our favour, 
and to improve. every advantage which 
chance may give us, in a war open and 
declared: But it is a ſort of cowardice 
to abuſe the ill ſucceſs, of an enemy, 
| when. no longer i in a ſtate. to defend 
_. Himſelf; and to go about to oppreſs _ 
him more, when already enough cruſh- 

ed, by. his own bad fortune. When 


Philip-Au us, and Richard king of | 
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En gland embarked for the Holy Land, 
they agreed betwixt themſelves to fu — 
pend all their quarrels, to leaye all 
their differences, in the condition they 
Were, and to put off 
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Tuts bad policy, 
his Rival, which introduced ſeas of 
d. A prince who loves his 
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upon his 
Nevertheleſs it is to be 


ſome flight e but 


and reduce them to great neceſſity. 80 
too we imbark in wars, upon frivolous 


motives, which coſt a world of 
their lives, and deſolate who 
againſt the Swiſs, who were then at 
variance with the Count of Savoy. The 
full of ſheep-ſkins, which the Count 


ITS im Por tries. tz 
neſs of a ſavage liberty, and were not 
at all ſoftened by the luxury and vices 
of their neighbours. The Duke of Dur- 
equipage: He had eighteen” thouſand * 
own life, and the grandeur of his houſe 
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+Uzon my word, ſays Timanthes, it 
was a cart of ſheep-ſkins dearly fold. 
It ſhews with what caution princes, as 
dubious matters, where conſequences 
ars not to be ſeen into at once; Before 
we undertake any affair of importance, 
it would be better to weigh the honour 
and benefit we promiſe ourſelves from 
it, againſt the expence we muſt be at to 
ſucceed in it. It is not enough that an 
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— he, dome e accruing 
from it. Nexer was Any, owe more : far 


dered Alexander. 2 eee 0 re, 


inſinitely ſhort of it. It 
ed three years and two months. The 
1 Wako « expended in it above ten mil- 
y-ſix thouſand 
men, and. — off above three hun- 
dred thouſand cannon-ſhot. During the 
ſiege, Prince Maurice took from them 
the tons of Rhimbergue, Grave, Ecluſe, 
and Ardenbourg. When the Spaniards 
made their entry into Oſtend, after that 
inola had forced the town to capitu- 
late, they found every thing either ſhat- 


tered to pieces by the cannon, or turned 


upſide down by their mines and works; 
and they perceived they had paid too 


gdearly for a heap of rubbiſh ; 80 that, 
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enemy, who offered him 
which his troops had done 
the King plegſed, 


the. neceſſary precautions for it: 


a great ſuperiority of ſtrength, which it 


preſumption, At the battle which 


* 


he 


es ConvaA=I T10N upon 

be ish any hazard, Sos 
_ ſurrounded and ſtarved the Engliſh; but, 
full of reſentment af its he de- 
ed to attack t in —— | 
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the King's four ſons, 
who were at the engagement, were Car- 
wig: a e baſtily by their: goveriiies. 


the field of hare} es a pretence of 
Ing the princes, and to favour their 
retreat. There was only Philip, the 
yoitikintſtiof the four, who ſtood the en- 
-gagement, determined to partake of his 
5 Shes lara... eee the 


* 


| 8 . cold 
might, without doubt, have gotten the 
victory, 
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PornTs in in Por tries 
Ir is a received maxim with all 


and th ber o give ap th de 
try, than to hazard a battle, the ſucceſs 
ob, mhich h uncerain, a 
lic. The 
Engliſh, under the command of Gene- 


ral Knolles, after having plundered Ver- 


mandois, Champagne, and Brie, burnt - 
the ſuburbs of Faris. Their trumpets 
were heard even at the Louvre: But 
yet neither the ſmoke of theſe 


nor the noiſe of their inſtruments, could 
induce the King to riſk the hazard f 


& 


any thing, not ſo much as to ſuffer 4 
ſingle ſoldier | to ſtir out; 


party were extremely out of order, and 


wt $ * 


the Engliſh ſuperior in i He 


15 


* 


e 


without ceaſing g, fallin 8 
ſuch as had diſperſed themſelves, 
85 and curbing them in ſuch a manner, 
it they were neither able to procure 


themſelves victuals or forage. Thus, 
b by little and little, he waſted their vaſt 


5 army, and reduced it to nothin 8. 9 


. ˙ w ̃ ² OI ä 
TDrorrr too credulous, or too ſuſpi- 
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N 


Ferided in i Peale: * Francis I. he 


ſome ſuſpicion of the fidelity of 


„ ith falſe alarms, by 
means of forged: letters, . 
95; cauſe 0 be intercepted, and 
RS ly let fall into 
Wt. their Bands. lt is a tickliſh ſnare, and 
3 requires judgment and penetration to 
2 15 kr. "When e the 9 
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which he had defended till 1 


— 
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che generals of the enemy s army: And 
this was by having letters intercepted, 
which contained chat Naſſau, through 
jealouſy, had placed Sickingen in a diſ- 
advantageous poſt, in order that he 
might be cut to pieces. This letter 
anſwered Bayard's expectations: The 
German fell into the ſnare. From chat 
| time he thought more on his own pre- 
ſervation, than on forming attacks 3 


and, as they found means of getting 
freſh ſuccours into the place, the enemy 
Was obliged to retire, notwithſtandin 8 
the town was open on l ſide. 15 


et is. + For ſerene: purſued 5 
| en that no good underſtanding can 
long ſubſiſt in an army compoſed of ma- 

ny different nations. The troops furniſh- | 
1 ed by allies are often more troubleſome 


than  ſeryiceable, Theſe foreigners only 
8 21 conſult 
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conſule their own advantäge, and gie 
hemſelves but little pain about the real 
of the cauſe they engage in; 
and which ey pretend to aſſiſt. When 

eed according td their 

they 20 but faintly. In the Duke of 
Mayenne's war with Henry IV. had the 
King of Spain pleaſed, he could eaſily 
have put an end to this quarrel, by cauſ⸗ 
Vith his troops, and to have joined the 
Duke of Mayenne. But the King of 
Spain's i intentions were, to ſuffer France 
to ruin herſelf by her own forces, to the 
end that he miglit more eaſily diſmem - 
der ſome province. He gave the Duke 
of Mayenne nothing but ſmall aſſiſt- 
_.. ances and fair promiſes, with much pa- 
rade: This, however, made the Duke 
never place any 6 confidence in 
him; for the troops which he did ſupply 
him with were merely acted upon by 
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the ſprings of Spaniſh policy, and. gave 
him e e e er 

ſervice. 3811 


So flouriſhing a kingdom as France, 
replied Ariſtus, may at t any time fup- 
port itſelf, when undiſturhed by civil 
commotions : But, fuch is the condition 2 
of petty ſtates, that they cannot uphold 
themſelves but by balancing the too 
great power of their neighbours ; who 
would never want a reaſon to quarrel 
with and invade them, if they could 
not find protectors capable of ſheltering 
them from the inſults intended. It was 
with this view, replied Timanthes, that 
the republic of Venice at firſt acknow- 
ledged Henry TV. for their lawful king, 
maugre the oppoſitions of the Pope and 
the Spaniſh. / abatlador. This ſeignory, 
- which perfectly well knew her own in» 
tereſts, found that ſhe had occaſion. for 
this ever, 0 _ it to that of Spain, 
which 


* 


. 
2 5 
. 


liver up to him the governor of the 
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which began to grow formidable to her, 
France would ſerve her as a counter - 


Done treaties, ceflations of arms, 
and conferences, ſays Arſennes, then it 
is we ought to be moſt of all upon 
our guard, to prevent any ſurprizes: 
For what could not be obtained by open 
force, has been often ſucceeded in by 4 


well planned device. The Count of Sen- 


lis, in order to draw Lewis Ultra Marine 
into the ſnare he had laid for him, who 
was greatly deſirous of | re-annexing 


| Normandy to his crown, made him be- 


lieve that the whole province wiſhed 
this re- union; and that, if he would 
come thither in perſon, they would de- 


duchy, whom they looked upon rather 
as an uſurper and a tyrant, than as 
having any lawful claim to the poſleſ- 

12 _ fon 
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Ordinary people indeed, when they want 


116 CONVERSATION n 
ſion of it. The King, abuſed by theſe 


| il. grounded hopes, marched directly 


into Normandy at the head of his troops. 
The Norman Prince, ſenſible of his own 
weakneſs, had recourſe to a ſtratagem. 


He demanded a conference, and affect- 


ed to appear greatly intimidated. The 


King granted the conference, and came 


to it accordingly, at the village of Creſ- 
cenville, between Caen and Liſieux. The 
Norman had taken his meaſures ſo well, 
that, finding his own the ſtrongeſt party, 
he cut in pieces all thoſe who accom- 
panied the King, ſeized upon his perſon, 
and ſent dünn — to Rouen. 


Tus ; prooedure was not ai ſays 
Ariſtus : It does not tell well of the 
Norman. They who pretend to great- 
neſs of ſoul, and true courage, never 
ſtoop to artifices ſo low and ſhameful, 


to 
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ro gain a point, care not by what 7 
* Compais it. 4 


"MzrTHins, interrupted Timanthes, 
we have diſcourſed enough upon this 
ſubject; were we to undertake to exhauſt 
it, we ſhould never come at the conclu- 
fion: Beſides I have begun upon a book 
which I want to finiſh to-day. Before 
you withdraw, replied Arſennes, I would 
beg of you to anſwer me a queſtion; 
Whether or no it is good policy to truſt a 
woman with ſtate ſecrets? This is a nice 
ſep, anſwered Timanthes. It is ever 
dangerous to communicate any ſecret 
of importance to a ſex whoſe natural 
weakneſs, jealouſy, and other paſſions. 
ora make them ſpeak againſt their own 

intereſts, and the intereſt of their party. 


Numberleſs inſtances might be produ- 
ced, but I will pitch upon one out of a 
_ thouſand. Charles V. had got a great 
way to Champagne, with a numerous 

"y army, 


118 churrrperte r bon 
army, which myſt have been inevitably. 


loft, becauſe the troops of the Dauphin, 


which preſſed him cloſe on every fide, 
had .cut off hy proviſions and forage, 
but chat the intrigues of the Ducheſs 
d Eſtampes preſerved them. She could 
not re gard with a favourable eye the 
credit of Diana of Poictiers, the Dau- 
phin's] Miſtreſs ; ; and , upon that account, 
ſupported the Duke of Orleans' 8 intere 

againſt thoſe of his brother 8. This 
jealous woman revealed the ſecrets of 
the King's council to the Emperor; 
and, by that means, made it eaſy for 
him to render himſelf maſter of Epernay 
and the caſtle of Thierry, where he 
found proviſion i in abundance, without 


which ſuccour he muſt have Periſhed. 


- r 


Lov muſt tell me yet, purſued Ariſtus, 
what you think of the refinement of 
thoſe politicians, who find fault with 
the religious eſtabliſhment, and are for 
2 — g Monks * the common- 

— 
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wealth, as a uſeleſs fer of people to 
afford a great relief to families, which 
if they had not this reſort. I can 
religious have been very ſerviceable to 
France. She had been laid waſte, by the 
frequent incurſions of the barbarians, 
her fields were become deſerts, all grown 
over with thorns and wood, and her low 
ters: The religious orders, who had not 
embraced an eſtate fo holy with a view 
to lead an idle lazy life, applied them- 
ſelves, without ceaſing, to till the ground, 
to plant, and build; not ſo much for 
themſelves, who had engaged in a very 
ſober way of living, as in order to main- 
tain the poor, and releaſe the captives: 
Inſomuch, that theſe ſavage and fright- 
ful deſerts were, in a ſhort time, chang» 
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his. misfortune had rendered him as 


and inſupportahle; it is rare to ſee thoſe 


3 


120 gonvn TiO upon 
ed into places fertile and agreeable WF 


Juſt as Timanthes finiſhed theſe words, 
one came to inform them that Cleobulus 
was come to wait upon them. He was 


| the ſan of a famous miniſter of ſtate, 


eminent, as he had been befare. cele- 
brateq for his great At and * 
high favour he had enjoyed: 


F 17 is rare, ſays Timandhes, to ſee 
miniſters, who ſucceed ſuch favourites 
as have abuſed their autharity, and have 
been precipitated from that high for, 
rune which had rendered them inſalent 


who ſucceed them correct themſelves 


by their misfortunes. Our hiſtory af: 
fords ys à remarkable inſtance of this 


This one inſtance of their fervice to their country, as a 


body corporate, proves but little as to the general utility of 


ther 1 with Feud to religiqn, 


* 
* - 
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in the perſon of Ebroin. He was Mayor 
of the Palace, in the reign of Clotaire, and 
carried his inſolence ſo far, as to oblige 
the Queen. Batilda..to leave the court, 
and ſhut | herſelf up in a cloyſter, to 

dme end that he might engroſs the ſole 
avarice, his cruelty, and his treacheries 
were intolerable to every body. He took 
away, with impunity, the effects of all 
whom he diſliked ; he expoſed juſtice 
and great offices to ſale ; he turned out 
the great men whom. he found about 
court, and forbade others to come there 
without his leave. Without waiting for 
the aſſembly and approbation of the 
French, he placed Thierry upon the 
throne. This incroachment tried their 
patience to the utmoſt, and they ſent 
expreſs to Childeric, to tender him the 
kingdom. This prince marched ſome 
good troops to their relief. All the 
people teſtified vaſt joy at his arrival; 
inſomuch 
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inſomuch that Eoroin ſaw himſelf, in = | 
moment, abandoned by all mankind, and 
forced to ſeek an afylum at the foot of 


an altar. Inſtead of putting him to 
death, the French, touched with a fooliſh 


pity, contented themſelves with ſhaving 
him, and confining him to a monaſtery, 


5 to do penance there. But he came out 
again a little time after, in a different 


reign, and facrificed a world of people 


to his revenge. It is dangerous to ſuffer 
an enemy to live, after e him 


any very N injury. 


ALL theſe diforders, replied Arfennes, 
frequently come to paſs through the 
weakneſs of thoſe who govern: They 
give too much power to certain people 


who make an ill uſe of it; and this they 


do through a ſhameful complaiſance to 
the perſons they are fond of, and whom 
they dare not refrain within the narrow 


bounds of duty, for fear of giving them 
9 unceaſineſs. 


PorwTs n Por frice. 
uneaſineſe,” "The — and im | 
| . a ſenſible — bert 

her Conſort; who, notwithſtanding, be- 
haved to her with the utmoſt complai- 
ſance, to try if he could not pacify 
the bitterneſs of her ſpirit. One day, 
amongſt other things, ſhe conceived a 
ſtrange diſguſt againſt one of the King's 
favourites, named Hugh de Beauvais; 
and, not remaining any longer miſtreſs 
of her paſſion, ſhe applied to Count 
d'Anjou for his aſſiſtance to revenge 
herſelf. The Count ſent her twelve 
gentlemen, who aſſaulted Hugh, as he 
was hunting with the King. Without 
reſpecting the Prince's preſence, they 
ſeitz g upon the Favourite, and cut off 
his Head upon the ſpot; although he 
begged of them, in a very preſſing man- 


123 


ner, to ſpare the life of a perſon who 
was ſo dear to him. It is impolitic in 
huſbands to pay too blind a regard to 


their 
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RstxNEs conducted Ariſtus and 
Timanthes into his cloſet, Where 
he ſhewed them a great many medals, 


and portraits of perſons who had ſigna / | 


lized themſelves by their merit: As, of 
neral of the armies of France in the 
reign of King Charles VII. ſurnamed 
the Victorious; of Lewis of Trimodille, 
Governor of Burgundy ; of Gaſton de 


Foix, Duke of Nemours, Viceroy of Mi- 
lan; of Charles du Coſſa, Count of Briſſac, 
Marſhal of France, Lieutenant- general 


226 CONVERSATION 
of the King's he A of Ann of 


wit Had day 2 an im- 
mortal fame by cheir Heroic * | 


"Ir muſt be owned, fays arts that | 
but few perſons are capable of Heroic 
Virtue; nay, there are but very few who 
ſo much as know; what it means. The 

_ generality of men content themſelves 
With obſerving. a medium in what they 
do: Their courage fails them upon great 
oOccaſions, and their virtue ſeems to faint 
and fink beneath the weight of affairs. 
* believe too, replied Timanthes, that 
men often want the opportunities to 


x make their virtue known, and to diſplay 
their courage. .The life of man exhibits 


A ſeries of actions ſimple and. uniform, 
and. in which there is but little need of 
any, Heroic Qualification. We are not 


that true courage is 
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blindneſs at their behaviour, and ſo not 
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ments, as not to diſcbver ſome tokens of 
vexation at flights put upon them, or 
where any thing has been ſaid of theni 
which wounds their 
nothing but an act of ſpirit is wanting 
to filence detraction and envy itſelf, 
to bring back to their duty ſuch 
as forget themſelves, and break in 
the rules of decency and reſpect. f 
roof of what I have advanced, 1 
an exploit of one of our kings, 
who wa far from being paid all the 
reverence his due; until; by this Heroic 
ed the admiration of every 
| * : The French Lords uſed to 


aide: contempt, becauſe he was of 2 
ſtature leſs than ordinary. He was very 
ſenſible of this their behaviour; and de- 
termined to let them ſee ant bet 


more ſtrength and courage, than thoſs 


* . 
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huge bulks, which have often nothing 
beſides their appearance to recommend 
them: It was a cuſtom with the kings 
of France, to divert themſelves with the 
combats of wild beaſts. One day Pepin, 
ſurrounded with his courtiers, ſaw a 
| lion of a prodigiotis ſize, which, having 
: ruſhed furiouſly upon A bull, had redu- | 
ced him to the laſt extremity. The King, 
addreſſing himſelf to the lords who were 
about him, obſerved, that it was necef: 
R fary for ſomebody to engage the lion, 
to make him quit his prize: But not one 
dared expoſe himſelf to the peril. The 
- King, having remarked their aftoniſh= 
ment, threw himfelf into the liſts, with: 
out the leaſt heſitation; and, taking his 
cutlaſs 1 in his hand, hie marched ſtrait 
up to the lion, and, at one blow, which 
he gave him with as mitch dexteriry as 
| force, he ſeparated his head from his 
| body. The Prince, rurning towards his 
lords ater fo bold a * 4 Well,“ ſays 


| of ridicul 1 
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he to chem, with a becoming fierce- 
neſs, « Think ye, that I am r to. 


« ' command you?” fn. 


3 Kits oh; continued Timanthes, that 
his courtiers had not a word to fay for 

themſelves, after what the King had 
done. Conſcience would reproach them 


| for their own. lack of courage; and, I 
_ ſay, from that time, they would 
become more docile in their obedience 


to the King, and would no longer think 
| his nnn. 


ture. 


Tn 18 god awaits an Heroic remper 


of mind, replies Arſennes, that it, in a 
moment, reconciles people to their duty, 
by the admiration it excites in them. 


Notwithſtanding the deſperate. appear - 
ance. of things, a bold reſolution can 
change the face of affairs, and give the 


ſuperiority to a party, which, ſeemin gly, 
is 
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is loft paſt rertieve, 1 
thinks reductt to its laſt extremity 
Lee rh Pie Mei ig 


block'd up Henry IV. s array within the 
walls of Hieppe, by ſeizing upon all the 
himſelf that he could inveſt, and intire- 
ly hem him in: He Wrote word every 
Eee earnois ff 
poſſibly Rel bur by caſting — 
into the ſea, The King was really 
frighted by the timid councils of thoſe” 
about him, atid deliberated with himſelf, 
whethier it Would not be more adviſe- 
able for him to take ſhipping, and ſave 
himfelf in England. He was juſt upon 
che point of fo determining, when the 
bold remoriftrarices of Marſhal Biron, 
who had à good deal of credit with him, 
: forced him upon other meaſures: which 
K 2 were, 
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were, to march ſtrait up to the ences; 
notwithſtanding the inequality of their 


forces. He gained the battle, and oblig- 
ed the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of 
Dieppe. The Pariſians, deceived by the 
Duke of Mayenne' s letters, had looked 
upon him as irretrievably ruined; or, at 
leaft, that he muſt have been conſtrained 


to paſs into England: But what was their 


| ſurpriſe, to ſee their ſuburbs carried in 
leſs than an hour, by the King in perſon, 


and above 8000f the chief mutineerskill- 


ed upon the ſpot! Theſe great exploits 


were followed by the taking of the towns 
of Eſtampes, Vendoſme, Alengon, Mans, 


Falaiſe, and Lifieux; and, moreover, by 


the reduction of many whole * 


; Tas ſame Prince gave no leſs a rg 


of his Heroic diſpoſition, at the battle of 


Vyry, where he obtained a compleat 


victory. . Above ten thouſand of the | 
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happy ſucceſs he owed ſolely to his own 


courage, which appeared to ftill greater 
advantage in the plain of Fontain-Fran- 
coiſe; where, with an hundred and fifty 
horſe, he ſuſtained the effort of the 
whole army of the Conſtable of Caſtile, 
which was compoſed of 18,o00 men 
The King, like a thunderbolt of war, 
overthrew all who were bold enough t to 
oppoſe him. But what I eſteem more 
truly | heroic than all theſe martial 
exploits, was the kind manner with 
which he graciouſly pardoned all his 
enemies, who had ſo ſenſibly wronged 
him. None were excluded the benefit 


of his favour, but ſuch as were deter- 


mined not to accept it, and continued 
obſtinare 3 in their rebellion, | 


lau not lefs affected, continued Tl. 
manthes, with that invincible courage 
which he ſhewed during his ill- fortune, 


and. v Ne the diſgraces which ſo fre- 
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| quently happened to him, and which 


the bad ſituatjon of his affairs made 


_ unavoidable. The ſpirit and courage of 


erſons, aboye the common level, never 
appear | to ſo great advantage as in ad: 


| verſity. Their misfortunes ſeem to fur- 
niſh them with freſh lights, and dangers 
but increaſe their reſolutiqn. "That. ill 
ſucceſs which terriſies and diſconcerts 


men of moderate parts, revives the ar: 

flour of f Heroic ſouls, and furniſhes them 
with the means to recover themſelves 
from the difficulties in.which they are 


engaged. Admiral Coligny, after the 


battle of Moncantour, in which his 


army was defeated, his infantry cut ta 
pieces, and wherein he loſt his artillery 
and baggage, retreated in good order. 


With what he could get together of his 
troops, he ſtopped the purſuit of the 
conquerours, Who ſcarce reaped any 
beneſit from ſo compleat a victory; and 
he * for che atety of all the 


towns. X 
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n zander) evening'on whielvtic 


himſelf in a condition to nne head 
without — nis e 
n 2 this means cher might 1 have 


. If — 4 D th e 4 
Orients N 


ſpent itſelf. 80 that it is not 
right io follow the 61d maxim, «Ki 
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Virtue. Great power of ſpirit is neceſ- | 
ſary to ſuſtain certain reverſes of fortune, 


medy. What is moſt. of all grievous, 


ſays Ariſtus, is, when theſe misfortunes. 


dome upon us e our own fault, and 
throꝛ ugh our own Want 2 forelight, © 
pen to us, into Tag ne th is _ we are 
drawn by a kind of fatality. Had we 


_ uſed but neyer ſo little precaution, we 


might have eaſily ſayed ourſelves harm 
Jeſs; but we never beſtow: a thought 


upon the matter, until the evil becomes 
above our reach to remedy, and no far- 


ther help remains. It was terrible news 


to Henry King of England, when wore 


was bropght him that his three ſons, 


and the Princeſs his daughter, were all 


Joſt at ſea, They embarked at Barfleur 
with zoo gentlemen, amongſt which 
were the moſt experienced officers, and 
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3 ſays Timanthes ; they are _ 
W intments of Providenc oo 
Ks — of ſecret ways nnn. 
makes then n ov ella to Mani 
or male chem - ce of the Deity. Every 
reer apan the fate of the n 
_ : — ontfort, I cannot help _ 
2 ſage counſel | Meg be lain 
2 ed this invincible yt courage 
+ gr and hazardous pork 
* ainſt the Engliſh and 
both ag mans; 
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their Gee e t de pace 
chief of the Heretics, Nl called in the 
King of Arragon to his aſſiſtance, who 


joined the army of the Albigenſes with 


near an hundred men; ; info- 
much, that they were fixty to one, The 
Count de Montfort ſeemed not at all 
daunted by theſe odds, bur diſpoſed him- 
ſelf for the battle, notwitl tanding the 
remonſtrances of ſome of his officers, 


who would have diſſuaded him from 
fighting them, with forces ſo much in- 


ferior to the enemy, However, he 
attacked them, The King of Arragon 


Was ſlain in the beginning of the action, 
which threw his army into ſuch con- 
fuſion, that they gave ground on all 
fides in a moment. Above 20, ooo of the 
enemy were ſlain; and, what appears 


incredible, 


W. 
ey cruſaders periſhed in the engage. 
ment. This Hero was not fo fortunate 
at the ſiege of Toulouſe: He was 
wounded with an arrow in the chigh, in 
makin ga fally; and, as he was retreat- 
3 ſtone, hurled from an engine, with 
fuch vialence, that it. ſevered bis * 
from his ſhoulders, 


»pou- HEROIC — 


e 
F better fate, and a death more ho- 
nourable. There is a particular in his 


life which is very remarkable: He laid 


kege to the city of Beziers, which he 
carried by aſſault, and put all to the 
ſword he found therein, in order to 
Airike terror into the rebels, and force 
them into ſubmiſſion. This example of 
ſeverity intimidated the other towns. 
Carcaſionne believed the was ſtrong 
enough to oppoſe the conqueror; but 

ſhe 
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. ſhe was beſieged, and attacked ſo dani - 
that the inhabitants -were conſtrained 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, with a rope 
about their necks, and their waiſts 
naked; He was more rigorous ſtill in 
his puniſhments towards them of Cartel- 
naudari, who made a ſhew of reſiſtance: 
For the Count picked out an hundred 

and: and fifty of the inhabitants, the moſt 
obſtinate amongſt them, and cauſed 
them to be burnt. 


10 Sale help pitying thoſe con- 
querors, ſays Arſennes, who find them- 
| ſelves obliged to practiſe ſuch great 
ſeverity, in order to reduce men to 
reaſon. Provided we can remedy diſor- 
ders, the means we do it by ſignify 
nothing: We may with indeed to effect 
it by mild uſage and lenity, but this is a 
cure not always to be depended upon. 
people, who have once broke through 
cheir duty, are not to be brought back 

: = 
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to it, but by examples which come home 
to them, and make them feel their fault. 
The inhabitants of Rochelle, and the 
neighbouring iſles, had revolted, on ac- 
count of the gabel which Francis I. 
wanted to eſtabliſh in thoſe parts: The 
King went thither in perſon to calm 
theſe troubles; He entered with his 
army into Rochelle, and cauſed to be 
brought thither a great number of the 
ſeditious, faſt tied and bound with cords. 
After having caſt the people into the 
utmoſt conſternation, he began to relent; 
and, when he had made them ſenſible 
of the fault they had committed, by a 
diſcourſe equally tender, majeſtic, and 
eloquent, he entirely pardoned them. 
He ſet all the priſoners at liberty, and 
ordered his ſoldiers to depart the city 
nay, for that day, he determined to be 
guarded and ſerved at table by the 
citizens. A procedure ſo generous co- 
vered them with confuſion, and produ- 

la ced 
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Hasche Viurve, replied Timanthes, 


ting a marvellous aſcendent over men: 


It is a fecret charm which it is ſearce 
poſſible to reſiſt. There is a beautiful 
inſtance of this ſort in the life of the 
Conſtable de Clien. The Duke of Bre- 
tagne was envious of His merit, and 


eye of jealouſy : He made uſe of à ſtrata · 


gem to detain Him priſoner in the Caſtle 


de I Hermine, neither did he releaſe 


him, but under the promiſe of being 
paid a conſiderable ranſom. No ſooner 


did the Conſtable find himſelf at liberty 


again, but he ſet about revenging the 
affront he had ſuffered. He made war 


with the Duke of Bretagne, and took a 
great many important places ; rill, at 
length, he reduced the Duke to reaſon, 
and forced him to ſue for peace. After 
this 


8 
1 * 
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ſee him in full aſſurance, as though 


they had never been enemies, and 


brought back his ſon along with him, 
who had been ſent to him by way of 
hoſtage : He rendered him all the ho- 


|  nour and reſpect that was his due, as 


being his Sovereign Prince; who, on 
his part, received him with all demon- 
ſtrations of a ſincere , good-will, and 
loaded him with praiſes and. careſſea. 
Great ſouls, purſued Ariſtus, eaſily re- 
ſume their characters. Although che 
intereſts of the ſtate, or their own, partis 
cular ones, may oblige them ta diſagree 
| yet true heroes know how, upon proper. 
occaſions, to ſuſpend their quarrels and 
animoſities, and to live together in a 
perfect good underſtanding. Nothing 


ever gave me more pleaſure, or more af 


fected me, than to ſee Monſieur de Guiſe 
and the Prince of Conde fup and lie to- 


gether, juſt after a baue in which they 
had 
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had left nothing uneſſayed for each * 
| other's 6 | 


n and fiſtrul, replied Arſen- 
nes, are paſſions too mean to find room 
in a hero's breaſt. They can eaſſly be- 
Heve all the world like themſelves; and, 
as they ſuſpect no deceit, they do not 
always take the neceſſary precautions 
againſt it. The Borgians had given 
great hopes to Cardinal d Amboiſe, that 
| they would employ all their credit to 
raiſe him to che popedom. As ſoon as 
| | - Pope Alexander was dead, the Cardinal 
ul came to Rome with the army of the 
| King his maſter, who had reſolved upon 
recovering the kingdom of Naples. The 
preſence of ſuch a military power had 
greatly awed the cardinals in favour of 
Cardinal d'Amboiſe. But Cardinal Ju- 
lian, under a pretence of zeal, adviſed 
him to cauſe the French army to retire, 
that the princes and foreign cardinals 
* 
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might have no reaſon to fay, chat this 
promotion was made rather through 
fear, than through any conſideration of 
the Cardinal's perſonal merit. He added 
beſides, that no one could believe the 
Holy Ghoſt to have preſided at an elec- 
tion, where the votes had been extorted 
through fear. Cardinal d Amboiſe be- 
lieved this advice fincere, and cauſed 
the French army to leave Rome ; but he 
did not as yet underſtand the cunning 
and artifice of the Italians: For no ſooner 
were they delivered from the ſoldiers, 
but they elected another pope; and 
Cardinal d' Amboiſe found, too late, the 
f e e e Mehl 


pr RSONS of a noble and Mai Fas 
of thinking find themſelves ſo incapable 
of theſe tricks and ſineſſes, ſays Ariſtus, 
that they cannot even ſuſpe& them in 
others. It is true, great perſonages 
ought never to ſtoop to baſe actions, or 

2 | | 6 to 
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to any meanneſſes that may ange 
them to cenfure : But, if they ſhould 
happen. to forget themſelves ſo far as 
to do it, much lefs ought they to have 
the malignity to throw the blame of 
their own faults on their dependents, 
merely to diſculpate.themſelves towards 
the public. Lewis XI. whilſt he was 
only Dauphin, wanted to engage An- 
thony de Chabannes, count de Dam- 
martin, to aſſaſſinate a man he had con- 
ceived ſome diſguſt to: The Count would 
not be concerned in the affair. The 
King, the Dauphin's father, was inform- 
ed of the bad. deſigns of his ſon, and 
ſeverely reprimanded him. But the 
prince, to excuſe himſelf, intimated to 
the King chat Chabannes was the ſug⸗- 
geſtor of this villainous deſign. This 
he boldly diſowned to the King's pre- 
ſence, and offered to juſtify himſelf 
from it by combat, with as many of 
© the e gentlemen ag dare under- 
take 
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take his caüſe. The King, upon this, 
2 ifits the malice of His Son's inten- 
s; conceived a due feſemtment at it, 


and baniſhed bun bu eker. 


Actions cannot be corrected with tos 
much ſeverity, continued Tintianches, 
whoſe baſeneſs reflect diſhonour upon 

princes, and expoſe them to the contempt 
and ridicule of their people, who are 
frire too, critically to etamine them, and 
to pardo no error they can lay hold of, 
I have known perſons, of the moſt gene-: 
tous way of thinking, ſometimes to fink 
below themſelves, out of neceſſity, and 
the diſorder of their affairs. The firaits 
to which they are reduced hurry thetw, 
ſometimes, into actions unbecoming 
their genuine greatneſs of ſoul: Not 
but that then it is one ought to ſhew it 
moſt, in bearing up againſt ill-forrune, 
King John, in order to get out of his 
. e made a very diſadvanta- 


os geous 
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| geous treaty with the Engliſh ; and, 
not knowing where to raiſe the money 
to pay his ranſom, he ſaw himſelf con- 
Rrained to ſtoop to a meanneſs, which 


incurred a greater ſtain to the honour 


of France than even the treaty of Brit- 
tany itſelf. For fix hundred thouſand 
crowns, he ſold his daughter Iſabella to - 
John Viſcount de Milan, in order that 
he might marry her to his ſon Galeas. 
There are certain conjunctures, replies 
Arſennes, ſo croſs, when a man finds 
himſelf conſtrained to force his own 
natural diſpoſition, to accommodate him- 
ſelf to the times. It is in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion that noble minds are to be pitied, 
when an overbearing neceſſity compells 
15 them to act counter to their own more 
elevated ſentiments. 


Pinar: 1 may be miſtakes: « conti- 
pued Timanthes; but, methinks, we ſee 
non more thoſe great examples of Heroic 
Virtue, 
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Virtue, ſo frequent in the time of the 
Roman Republic. It may be that cou- 
rage degenerates, or we have not the 
ſame occaſions to exert it; or elle, it 
may be, that a republic is a ſtate better 
adapted than monarchy for the exhi- 
bition of Great Virtues, We do not 
find, amongſt ourſelves, any examples 
of the frugality of a Curius. This 
brave Roman commanded the army 
with Fabricius when Pyrrhus was de- 
feated. After he had gained three battles, 
and three times triumphed, he died ſo 
poor, that his daughters were, obliged 
to be married at the expence of the 
commonwealth, The ambaſſadors, de- 
puted by the Samnites to wait upon 
him, found him boiling of raps : They 


offered him the gold they purpoſely 
brou ght; but he could anſwer them, 
that he had rather command thoſe who 
had it, than poſſeſs it himſelf. , No one 
is ignorant of the action of Horatius, 

L 3 | who 
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who flew his ſiſter for lamenting an 


enemy to Rome, whom he had van- 


| quiſhed, Brutus, who drove aut Tar- 


. 


5 ſons ch death, == holding intelligence 
with the diſpoſſeſſed King, and had him- 


ſelf the courage to be a witneſs of their 
puniſhment, | Manlius Torquatus ſhew- 


ed à ſtill greater inſtance of ſeverity, in 


the Latin war. He had forbid all com- 


bats without leave from their Chiefs: 


His ſon, however, þavin g been chal: 
lenged by one of the enemy, did not 


much trouble himſelf about his Father's 
orders, but fought his challenger, and 


flew him. Manlius, for this, had his 
head cut off, in the preſence _ of the 
whole army, What can be conceived 
more great and noble, than that proce- 


dure of Camillys! He had laid ſiege tq 
a tawn in Tuſcany, when a wretch, to 
| whoſe care all the youth of the city was 


intruſted, delivered them VP to Ja 
ut 
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but Camillus ſent him back to the ene- 
my to receive his deſerts, and reſtored 
them their children. The uncommon. 
act of generoſity ſo ſtruck che inhabi- 
tants, that they voluntarily ſurrendered 
to him. In Pyrrhus's war with the Ro- 
mans, his phyſician proffered __ | 
to Fabricius to poiſon his maſter: 
Fabricius, far from accepting his — 
poſals, adviſed his maſter of it; at the 
ſame time incimaring to him, that he 
was more fortunate in the choice of his 
enemies than of his friends. What a 
reſolved ſteadineſs diſcovered itſelf in 
every Roman, when the Gauls took 
their city? The young men retired to 
the Capitol, reſolved to defend it to the 
laſt extremity ; the old ones determined 
to await their deaths in their own 
houſes, and not to ſurvive their country. 
They who held employments in the ma- 
| giſtracy robed themſelves in the enſigns 
of their dignity, and ftood thus attired 
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at their doors for the Gauls to be their 
executioners. Can any thing be conceiv- 
ed / more truly Heroic, than to ſee a 


people vanquiſhed and weakened by 
the loſs of two battles, yet refuſing 


terms of peace, though propoſed by the 


victor himſelf? They would not ac- 


cept of them under their diſgrace. The 


_ ambaſſadors: of Pyrrhus, who brought 


preſents for the Roman ladies, could not 
eyen prevail for their acceptance. Do 


We ſee, at this time of day, men whoſe 


characters gan approach to Scipio 6? It 
was he that yanquiſhed Hannibal at 


. the battle of Zama, in Africa, and pull- 
ed down for ever the power of Car- 


thage. To the ſcience of war he had 
joined a perfect eee of the belles 
lettres. 


1 1 AM not at all of your opinion, inter- 
rupts Arſennes; for 1 am thoroughly 

perſuaded, that we want not modern 
| inſlances 
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beral ſciences and military art falls no- 
thing ſhort of Scipio's. ' The Roman on- 
ly has the advantage of antiquity on his 
fide, which is apt to inſpire us with a 
certain veneration for the heroes of for- 
mer times, which we lack towards the 
moderns. In what inſtance of frugality 
is Monſieur Turenne outdone by your 
Curius, whom you boaſt ſo much of: 
After ſo long a time that he has com- 
manded the army, he has nothing aug- 
mented his patrimony, contented with 
the bare acquiſition of glory, and to 
have rendered his name immortal. He 
did not indeed dreſs rapes for his din- 
ner, like Curius, but we find him con- 
renting himſelf with as flender a repaſt, 
and ſubmitting, with an Heroic Patience, 
to all the inconveniences of war. Our 
hiſtory too can furniſh us with an er- 
ample, parallel to that which you have 

produced of Manlius Torquatus, in that 
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dent himſelf with making the uſual ad- 


of the Mareſchal de Coffs; who, during 


his command of the French troops in 
taly, condemned his nephew, the young 
Boiſli, to die, for having mounted to the 
aſſault, contrary-to the orders he had re- 
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HHS an W is very com- 


| thendable, purſues Ariſtus; but, after 
— like AY virtues, has 


a young . who wants to Pee 
lize himſelf, would not at alt become 
a general, whoſe reputation is already 
eſtabliſhed by a thouſand proofs of his 
courage and conduct. When Monſieur 
Turenne beſieged Dunkirk, Marſhal 
d Hocquincourt was deſired to recon- 
noitre the lines of the beſiegers. The 
Marſhal, who was brave, could not con- 


VAnces z but, acting the young man, as 
Js = 3 
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if chere was any neceſſity for him 10 


ſhe his courage, who had given ſoma» 
py proofs of it, he expoſed himſelf in 
ſuch a manner that he received a muſs 
ket-ſhot, of which bs 0 tyyo has 
after. 


Tnoven courage is » 3n babimual vie 
rue, re plied Timanthes, yet experience 
furniſhes a thouſand inſtances of per- 
ſong, the moſt remarkable for their 
intrepidity, whoſe hearts have. failed 
them upon certain occaſions. Ancient 
and modern hiſtory abound with exam» 
ples of this ſort. Demoſthenes had often 
| brayed, at the bar, the puiſſance of Phi-. 
lip. He was naturally bold, and feared 
not death: Yet, at the battle of Chaero 
nea, obſerving the front ranks to grow 
_ thin, he took fright ; and, ſeized with a 

falſe panic, demanded quarter of a.ruſh 
that had caught hold of his cloaths, 
hink n .unn on | 
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ſtopped him. This ſame Demoſthenes, 
reſuming his character, choſe rather to 
die than furrender himſelf to Antipater, 
Alexander's ſucceſſor. 'As he took the 
poiſon, in the prefence of Archias, who 
was preſſing him to ſubmit to the King, 
and promiſed him a kind treatment, he 
finiſhed his life with theſe words: Tell 
our Maſter, that Demoſthenes will 

« owe nothing to the Tyrant of his 
« country.” An anſwer, ſays Ariſtus, 
perfec 17 ſpirited, and worthy that Ora- 
If he ſeemed afraid at the battle 

— Chikblodea, it was not that he really | 
wanted courage or intrepidity. One 
ſingle adventure is not ſufficient to loſe 
a man of honour the character which 
his behaviour, on many Pray" occa· 

wn was 1 n | 
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Tunis are, ſays a certain ac- 
tions ſo equivocal, and which wear ſuch | 
A Os face, that they will bear à good 
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an' equitable ants 
vourably of a man who has given fre- 
quent marks of his valour and courage, 
whilſt envious and intereſted people will 
be led to decide according to their pa- 
ſions. In the morning of the battle of 
Lory, much fault was found with Mar- 
that: de Biron, for ae at Sis 
| caking his ſhare in the . Bur 
your connoiſſeurs judged quite other- 
wiſe, and looked upon his cold -· blood 
appearance only as a mark of chat per- 
fect cognizance he had acquired in the 
trade of war. He commanded one of 
the principal ſquadrons of Henry IV's 
army, and was ſupported by a good in- 
fantry ; yet he remained firm and im- 
moveable, regarding the engagement 
without any emotion, and as if he had 
no part in it, though the King and the 
125 other 
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yet thus wanted to make himſelf ap- 


pear indebted for the victory to the go 
2 of one of his >: FE 


oil - © replies . 1 
you commence an admiter of modern 
virtue. It was your tone, juſt now, that 
our times could not furniſh any great 
examples of Heroic Virtue, ſo frequent 
in the Roman Republic, Whether it is 
out of mere caprice, or reaſon, I know 
not, replies Timanthes, but I declare 
myſelf on the fide of the ancients, en 
amongſt them, you do not find virtue 
dent in an entire people, one ſpirit ſeems 
to animate the whole. What courage 


dhe Carthaginians diſplayed, when, in 


the attack of their city, the Roman con- 
ſuls commanded them to abandon it, if 
injunction appeared to them ſo- cruel, 
and fo inflamed them, that they reſfoly- 
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ed rather to endure the utmoſt, than 
ſubmit to ſuch an outrage. Immedi- 
ately they ran to arms by conſent, reſo- 
Jute to defend themſelves, though hope- 
leſs to overcome the efforts of the Ro- 
mans. Aſdrubal's wife, upon this occa- 
ſion, gave a great mark of her courage, 

or deſpair: Taking her two infants in 

her arms, ſhe mounted to the top of her 
| houſe, and from thence precipitated her- 

ſelf into the midit of the flames, which 
effected the general conflagration of the 


H huſband, the famous Aſdrubal, 
interrupts Arſennes, had leſs courage 
than herſelf; who, after all the harm 

he had done the Romans, had the 
vowardice to ſurrender himſelf at the 

head of forty thouſand men, inſtead of 
f felling dearly his life, and nobly bury- 
ing himſelf in the aſhes of Carthage. 


Tt is a ſtain, indeed, to ſurvive ones 
£3 web | country , 
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country, or to ſee it in fetters, after ha- 
ving ſo long diſputed the empire of the 
world. But it muſt be owned, that the 
ancients were formed out of the ſame 
compoſition with the moderns ; and that, 
at all times, there is in man a mixture 
of vices and virtues, which balance 

each other. The Romans, ail Roman 
as they were; often had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagems and artifices, to ſubdue their 
and ſometimes made uſe of 
means not altogether ro their honour. 
Their own hiſtorians have reproached 
them for the conduct of their conſuls 
4 rds Viriatus, who had ſtirred up 
the Portugueze to revolt. This man, 
who was artful and cunning, from 4 
follower of the chace, had turned rob- 
ber, and from thence had got himſelf 
made general of an army. For fourteen 
years he moleſted the Romans, and 
made head againſt them: He ravaged 
with fire and ſword all he met with in 
| M the 
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the borders of the Ebre and Tagus. He 
Had even the boldneſs to infult che Præ- 
tor's camp, and was almoſt ready to de- 
fy the whole Roman army. Pompilius, 


who had a ſtrong paſſion to ſubdue him, 


diſhonoured his victory by his tre 


For, at the very time he was ORR; 
to ſubmit to the Romans, he had him 


Safely aſſaſſinatedl. The hiſtorian adds 
too, that the Roman general thus pro- 


cured his enemy the preateſt glory, as 


it left an impreſſion that He was _ | 
be beaten fairly. 


© You fee then plainly, fays Ariſtus, ad- 


- dreſſing himſelf to Timanthes, that che 
whole of Heroic Virtue is not collected 
in the Romans only, but that the people 
they could treat as Barbarians, were as 
capable of it as themſelves. What ean 
be conceived more grand and truly he- 
roic, than the reſiſtance the Numentines 


made to the ableſt generals of Rome. 
Numantia 


ipen HEROIC VIRTUE 103 
| Nymantia had neither walls nor for - 
| figarions, and was only defended by four 
thouſand Arragonois ; and, for fourteeri 
entire years, it ſuſtain'd the attack of 
them to diſhonourable treaties. 


tity obtained, through all the world, 
the title of Iwincible; ſo that, in order 


to reduce it, they were forced ben 
recourſe. to the Deſtroyer of Carthage 
He it was chat gained a great victory 
over them that threw them into deſpair, 
Their courage turned to fury, and they 
took a reſolution to periſh all together by 
a horrible kind of death. They ſer fire 
every where, to burn themſelves in the 
midſt of their city; inſomuch that not 
a ſingle citizen of Numantia remained 
to adorn Scipio's triumph. 


I no not diſagree with you, replies Ti- 
manthes, when you ſay that the whole 


of the people are not capable of He- 
© roic 
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roic Virtues; but then you muſt accord 


with me thus far, that the body of the 


Romans, in this reſpect, have ſurpaſſed 
every other nation. A proper junction 
of addreſs to mere valour is very com- 
mendable, and ſimple ſtratagem is al- 


Ways allowable towards an enemy. 


When Marius fought the Teutones, at 
the foot of the Alps, as they were fall - 
ing into Italy, he made a movement 
that ſeparated his army from the river, 
ſo that the ſoldiers ſuffered for want of 
water. Already they began to murmur; 
but this able General, ſhewing them the 


river, whoſe banks the enemy had occu- 


pied, © See!” ſays he to them, there 
« js water, if you lack not courage : It 
« depends upon yourſelves to drink.” 
Thirſt exciting their valour, they caſt 
themſelves with fury on the enemy, 
whom they cut in pieces, and made a 


terrible carnage. The ſame Marius, on 
the point of attacking the Cimbrians, in 


the 


upon HEROIC VIRTUE. 1635 
the Rhodian Field, knew ſo well how to 
take his opportunities, that he got a ſig- 
nal victory over them. He made choice 

of a foggy day, proper for a ſurprize: 

The wind too happened to blow vio- 
lently ; which he taking the advantage 
of, the duſt ſhot itſelf with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity into the enemies eyes, that their 
defeat became abſolute. Above ſixty - 
thouſand of them fell, whilſt the Ro- 
mans hardly loſt three hundred men. 


- Txx y did not come off ſo well, re- 
joins Arſennes, in the war with Mithri- 
dates. That intrepid King of Pontus cut 
the throats of a hundred thouſand Ro- 
mans in Aſia, The Senate, irritated at 
his cruelty, declared war againft-lilm ; 
but he remained obſtinate and bloody. 
The Romans, who had defeated Pyrrhus 
in leſs than four years; who had ruined 
the fortunes of Hannibal, and over- 

thrown. Carthage in ſeventeen, found 
M3 employment 
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him. ta ſcatter in the roads the bag- 
| gage ang the money, to antaſe his pur- 
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employment for forty againft Mithri: 
dates. At length they reduced him to 
the utmoſt extremity, after having gain 
ed over him three great battles. He 
found it itnpoſſible to reſiſt the ſuperior 
genius of Sylla, the valour of Lucullus, 


and the courage and good fortune of 


Pompey, In the battle which he loſt 


againſt Lucullus, he made uſe of an 
 artifice which prevented 


ed his total de- 
feat. He ordered thoſe who fled with 


ſuers. The ſoldiers accordingly, greedy 


of booty, attached themſelves more to 


the ſpoil than their party of . 99 
enemy. 


FuE Fates reſerved for Pompey the 
conqueſt of Mithridates, replies Timan- 


thes, He made a bridge of boats, upon 
which he paſſed rhe Euphrates, an inven: 
tion, till then, unknown to the Romans: 


and, 
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— and joined him in 


He furprized his ene- 


Tu who have made reflections on 
the manners of the Romans, purſued 


Arſennes, have remarked, that the ex- 
ceſs of their riches corrupted the purity 
of their virtue, and plunged them into 
all ſorts of vices. After their conqueſt 
of Syria, and that King Attalus made 
m—_—_— people his heir in Aſia, thoſe 
M 4 very 
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Armenia. A 
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very men, heretofore ſo e r 
ſo inured to hardſhips, gave themſelves 
up to luxury and pleaſure, the effects of 
their opulence. Then it was that, in 
canvaſſing for high offices, they 8 b 
by large preſents and dint of money, to 
try to carry votes: Then too, they in- 
vented public ſhows, to win the favour 
of thoſe whom they wanted to their 
intereſt. It has been obſerved too, that 
the exceſſive power of the tribunes 
gave the principal riſe to thoſe ſeditions, 
which, in the end, laid waſte the em- 
pire. Tiberius Gracchus, a tribune of 
the people, was the firſt who lighted up 
1 the link of diſcord. The nobles abuſed 
their power and credit, by invading 
with impunity the heritage of the po 
pulace. Gracchus undertook their de- 
" fence; but he was abandoned by the 
very men he meant to protect, and put 
to death as he fled towards the Capitol. 
ir o often happens, ſays Ariſtus, to perſons 
imbarking 
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uünbarking themſelves in affairs of ſo 
delicate 8 mae ane 
3 Was the ſole ——.— to 


* thug nen n 4 91 
1 is not to be denied, * Arſen- 


— — 
virtues, and to an eminent degree ; but 
it matt be. men ha! that their vices | 


be more uajuſ than al chi wars wich 
nds, "and. och Gee os 
ſelyes maſters of the univerſe. Ro- 
mulus began with an act of nototious 
violence, and repugnant to the law of 
nations. He - ſent ambaſſadors to the 
gabines to demand their daughters in 
marriage; but they not chuſing to liſten 
to the propoſal, the Romans had re- 
courſe, to an artifice. They appointed 
publick ſports and carouſals at Rome, 


ing — without ne my 
harm, or diſtruſting the ſnare that was 
laid for them, had all their young 
maidens ſeized and carried off. The 
parents and relations reproached the 
Romans with this violation of juſtice 
and hoſpitality, and took _ arms to 
puniſh : an attempt ſo N n 


W i Sa 


country happened t to be comve- 
Kient, they would imme 
pretext for invading it; and, even 
though they could not find reaſons to 
colour their uſurpations, that Bode" wg | 
not prevent their proceeding. In this 
manner they invaded all Italy, where 
nothing could withſtand the force of 
their arms. After the conqueſt of Italy, 
their firſt enterprize was againſt Sicily. 
The Romans and Carthaginians were 
equally tempted'to invade it: For theſe 


upon KEROIC \ VIROL hi 
pred 10 the empte ofthe work 2 
their allies, actaced Meſſing amd Syrar 
euſe, and defeated the neval antament 
r 


n. replied Arts was the ce. 
| proaches the Romans for violating their 
mah raves in fo ien a ws; 
ner maſters of Sardinia, The ſame Au- 
ee eee 2 
ſecond late war to be on the las vf 


2 right and equity. They had, how- 
ever, replies Timanthes, a very reaſon- 
able pretence; which was, their obliga · 


vor 
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Bur they themſelves, reſumes Arſen- 
nes, might eaſily have anſwered that 
objection, as the People of Saguntum 
were not at all allied to the Romans at 
the time that they made an alliance 
with the Carthaginians; ſo that they 
could not be comprized in the treaty. 
Civilians muſt determine when alliances 
may be broke or not; but it ſeems an 
odious buſineſs. By this too, the very 
liberty of retaliating their wrongs is ta- 
ken from the Carthaginians: And, al- 
chough the Saguntines had really been 
he allies of Rome, yet Hannibal was 
juſtifſiable in attacking them, for their 
1:48 uh and en his enemies. 


801 T * aſt confels, aps Timan- 
ches, that the Romans had right on 
their ſide in the third Punic war. If 
you examine cloſcly into the matter, 
anſwers Arſennes, this war has no 
more ſhew of reaſon than the two for- 

? ; mer. 
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mer. True, the Carthaginians had at- 
tacked Maſſiniſſa king of Numidia, an 
ally of the Romans; but, at che ſame 
time, they accepted the Romans for ar- 
biters of their differences. 
rapacious and ambitious people deſtroy- 
ed Carthage rather out of hatred and 


jealouſy, than any juſt ground of veri- 


geance. Cato, who bore an irrecc 
cileable hatred to that republic, incef. 
ſantly called out for it's deſtruction. 
Scipio Naſica, who was a man of the 
greateſt opulence amongſt the Romans, 


on the contrary, urged the neceſſity of 


preſerving it ; that the fear of ſo formi- 
dable a rival might hold the people to 
their duty, and that too great proſpe- 
rity might not introduce diſſolution and 
debauch j in Rome. n 


* Tae differences that fell out betwixt 
Hircanus and Ariſtobulus, for the dig- 
nity of the High-prieſthood, gave Pom- 

: pey 
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pey an opportunity to make war with 
the Jews. He made Ariftobulus pri- 
ſoner; and, not being able to get a ſuf- 
ficient ſum of money out of him, he 
took Jeruſalem, and pillaged it on a 
Sabbath-day, which the Jews ſo ſuper- 
| Kitiouſly obſerved as a day of holy reſt, 
that they would not ſo much as handle 
- their arms to defend themſelves. Fom- 
pey, not ſo ſcrupulous, took this advan- 
heir folly to diſtreſs hem. 


tage of r. 

Jones Casa Was. ; 2s tet upulous 
as he; and yet, when he landed in 
Great Britain, he gave out ſome appear- 
| ances of reaſon to colour his invaſion: 
He pretended that they had not ſent 
him hoſtages. One of the princes he 
attacked complains of the Romans in 


5 


' theſe terms: © Theſe plunderers of the 


« univerſe, having ravaged all the land; 
* atlength have infeſted the ſea. -Cove- 
e tous, where their enemy is rich; 

9ͤ LL 
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5 where poor ambitions. ¶ The eaſt and 
40 2 en not content 1 they 
„dend er fertile. / To lay, do > pillage, 


* that Ne have hpi all r in a 
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form to the laws of Rent — 
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mans were the fruits of cheir 
ries. A famous author, replies 
A e „nig of de Wee deb. 
1 ple, fays, that the erg — took to eter- 
great armies, to pillage others — 
to ſack towns, and enſlave free people. 
greater glory they took to themſelves. 
They r: killed, and exerciſed a 
1 ene „ They violated all 
the rights of civil 2 by the moſt 
9 acts of m They created 
themſelves enemies purpoſely for me 
ö nen, ney 1 . ICU 
ts ther, in turn, GS Reel 1. 
often experienced themſelves the treat- 
ment they gave to others: For their 
own ſlaves have roſe up and rebelled 
againſt them. The diſſentions betwixt 
the tribunes of the people and the ſe- 
nate emboldened theſe unfortunates to 
venture 
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venture are HY the maſters of 
\& their rwe. And this war 
greater ravages and diſorders 
in Sicily, chan could the arms of the 
| Moſt of the Roman citizens 
poſſeſſed rich inheritances in that fine 
of ſlaves chained down in their priſons, 
to make uſe of them according as 
Wanted them to occupy their eftates. 


— Anl. vir. 
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having ſer fi; breathing f 
flames iſſued our as he ſpoke. None 
could doubt, after ſuch a 
rerrupts ts Timanthes, but that this empi- 
from che Gods to 
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. Hz acted his part ſo well, that, in a 
little time, he ſaw himſelf at .the head 


of ſixty thouſand men; and, with this 


army, he attacked and took the Pretor's 
camp. This was a great mortification 


to. the Roman people, accuſtomed to 


victory, and to lead about fettered kings 


in triumph, thus t to fee. eaves beat 


. IP 
„ F 
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by ſlaves. 7 
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gladiator, replies Arſennes, no leſs gall- 


ed the Romans, He too put himſelf at 
the head of a troop of revolting ſlaves, 


who had found the means to. eſcape 


from their priſons, and longed. to re- 


venge the ill treatment they had receiv- 


ed from their Jordly maſters. They 


dextrouſly converted their fetters into | 


weapons, attacked the army of the con- 


ſuls, and routed it; nay, and carried 


the lege of Rome. px > SO BR 
WE... n 


the republic. But he exacted a eruel 
revenge for this affront, by the maſſzere 
of the ſenators; and ſome of the moſt 
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Tu civil wars which broke out in 
the empire, ſays Timanthes, occaſioned 


much more miſchief than chat of the” 


ſlaves, which was ſtifled in a moment, 
The ambition of Marius and Sylla ſer 
Rome againſt Rome, and lighted up a 
fame of diſcord in the very heart of the 


F e its moſt Illuſrttous 
citizens could extinguiſh,” The firſt ſpark 
of this combuſtion ſprung from/Marius's 
ambitious deſire to be ſent againſt Mi. 
thridates, though the ſenate had al- 
ready decreed that commiſſion to Sylla, 
who ſuddenly brought back to Rome 
the army deſtined againſt Mithridates, 
and obliged” the ſenate to declare Ma- | 
rius and his accomplices- enemies of 


conſiderable perſons in Rom, en 


to. revenge himſelf in bun upon = 
zans of 
Timanthes, which of the two generals 
ſhewed the greateſt in their 
behaviour. in the end, got the 
better of his rival, who was 
feated in two battles, ia which he lot 
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all maſſacred in cold blood, im his-own — + 
5 6d the > equities of a city given. him in 


i \ convenswrrIon | 
whom Sylla had inveſted: with theſe ef- 
tects, were not in an humour to ſuffer 
themſelves to be diſpoſſeſſed of them. 
And much happier had it been for the 
quiet of the commonwealth, to have let 
ge e _ were. N ; 


* 


Aber As cho welt fays "PERL 
were but the preludes to thoſe diſaſters 
__ wvhich deſolated the empire, during the 
eivil wars between Cæſar and Pompey. 
Eoery nation; pedple, and province had 

a feeling in the combuſtion they excited. 


| Ceſar ſaw himſelf ſupported by the 


SGauls and Germans, whom he had 
trained up himſelf, and Pompey had 


on his ſide all the forces of the eaſt. : g ä R 


traly: became the theatre of this bloody 


Roman Empire was, at that period, at the 
height of its grandeur. All the talk 
was of Pompey, and his victories in 
| Poritus' and Armenia. my T 


tragedy, which laſted four;years.. The 7 


the Roman deſtiny. Their go 


1 note v rk. 165 


ed, his exceſſive power and 
thee” gave umbrage to the citizens, 
who began to be afraid of him. Cato, 
whoſe temper was naturally auſtere and 


reſtleſs, never ceaſed railing againſt him, 


and trying to leſſen his moſt ſhining 
actions. Pompey, nettled at theſe cla- 
mours, ſet himſelf to work to find out 
a prop for the preſervation of his au- 
thority, maugre all theſe jealouſies at 
his renown. He leagued himſelf with 
Craſſus and Julius Czfar, who had as 
much ambition as Pompey, and were 
equally deſirous to ſee themſelves ma- 
ſters of the commonwealth. ' For this 
purpoſe, Cæſar poſſeſſed himſelf of Gaul, 
Craſſus of Afia, Fompey of Spain; and, 
each putting himſelf at the head of the 


armies they found in thoſe provinces, 


they, by theſe means, | ſaw themſelves 
maſters of the Empire, and arbiters of 


Randing ] laſted but ten years. Craſſus 


. 1 
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5 £4 flain by the Parthians, an and d Poms 
= 3 pey's 8 authority! became infupportable t to 

= cæſar, who > would « own no ſuperior, nor 


FE. & 
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=. the other even an equal. Fate was to 

= decide it on che day of Pharſalia. Pom- 
. pey, w ; who was perfectly acquainted with 
Exfar's warmth of temper, tried to cool 
his ardour by delays. For. this the fol 
diers reproached his flackneſs as owing 

to his fears, the ſenators jeered him, his - 
Allies complained againſt him; ſo chat 
ne now. law himſelf obliged to fight 
whether he would or Not, and hazard | 

che empire ire of the world on a ſingle 3 
= battle. The two armies contained above 
| X | 309,000 men. Pompey, who had more 
2 cavalry than Cæſar, flattered himſelf | 
en could eaſily ſurround and hem 


4 ' him 1 in; ; but the Jen marched up 
1 With ſuch intrepidity againſt Po 
Vp « cavalry, that they put it in diſorder, io 
ll This W 
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Made ſuch ſpeed in defeating him, 
that Cæſar, ſpeaking of that victory, 
aid he had conquered his enemy ere he 

few Rim. "He did not _ much 

more time, replies Timanthes, in diſ- 
ig the broken remains of ers 
ariny, which Scipio and Cato had got 
together. - King Juba had at that time 
_ Joined” them: Almoſt all their troops 


* 


were cut off in one engagement. Scipio 


F- at 4 4 ma 


killed himſelf out of regret, and Juba, 

tpnificent entertainment he gave 
ro Petreius, begged of him to kill him 
in the midſt of 'the repaſt; which he 
lin 3 ome an- q Immediately after 
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a little of abandoning Cæſar the day 
the battle of Munda was fought, where 


: Pompey's children left nothing uneffay- 


ed to avenge their father's death. Cæſar 


"ws hne not to go to the engage 


ment 


2 
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a fatal union to 
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. on the full e He, \ thinking them 
en fur. 
wer geliberation, or giving himſelf time 
d to clear up this important affair, aban- 
3 doned himſelf to deſpair, and ordered 


55 7 2 ſoldier, who attended him, to ſtrike 
* ED off his head. The news of Caſſius's 
. = ; death diſcouraged his e Ty | 
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os wo, "nt him | 
pot by one of his train. The young 

.-- Pompey was not more fortunate: After 
tte loſs of a great battle, he was taken 
3 | in his — into Hi and his enemies 


— ow 91S 1. 
, 10 
— 


_—_—_——rc_cnu—— — — — — — 


= „ mon 'execurioner.. mne e defeat of Marx 
=— who killed himſelf uren we | 


= che . left Au 
1 the univerſe. , This, laſt ae put an 
end to the civil wars, all the heads hav - 
I, | ing either fallen in engagements or by 


* * * 
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their own hands. e 
pineſs to ſee peace eſtabliſhed throu Sh. 
out the empire, and to ſhut the Temple 
of Janus, which had happened but 
twice in ſeven hundred Years, fince the 
founding of Rome; once in Numa's 
time, and again after the demolition 0 of 
Carthage. 


| Hi STORY. has preſerved the memory 
of a truly heroic action of the young 
pompey s, at the time he was reconciled 
to Auguſtus and Antony. Theſe two • 
Princes ſupped together.on board a gal- 
ley belonging to Fompey, when Menas, 
who commanded the fleet, ſent to ad- 
vertiſe him that it would be caſy ro make 
away with both his rivals, and to ſatiſ- 
fy his father's death. | And he added, by 
way of further temptation, that this 
would be a ſure blow towards the reco- 
very of the empire, and that the affair 
ſhould 3 ſucceed i he himſelf” 
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5 2 7 | but þ conſent; and leave che ma- 
th 1 tos 3 and 
F: tony had come there under the good 
Fan of the treaty they had concluded, 
and chat had rather loſe the propa 
Sk the world than break his word. 
7 15 Tuts anſwer became the ſon of Pom- 
pey the Great, replies Arſennes. There 
1 hog 15 in the ſentiment ſomething uncom- 
RY I ' monly great: The t temptation was, with- 
{0 | Gur doubt, exquiſite. Few would have 
been 10 Ne where the _ buſi- 
| his generofity ; * or this very Menas be- 
 trayed him in the end. He delivered up 
5 Sardinia xo Anguſtus, together with the 
naval armament which Pompey had en 
8 truſled him wich the command of. 
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Maur, ſays Ariſtus, reproach Auguſtus 
wich his — recourſe to me ard · 


bi own. W the two conſuls Hir« 

| ined for him, and. in, whlch/chey.de 

feated Mark Antony's troops 
ſome think he ſeduced Penſa's. 3 | 
who, by Auguſtus's ſecret orders, poiſon» | 
ed his wounds. This Prince has always 
been regarded as one of the-moſtilluls 
ria of the ee and yet trus it 
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enger for murdering the citizens. He 
even forbid all la x for any who 
were unhappily involved in proſcrip- 
tions. - His marriage with Livia drew 
upon him the contempt and railleries of 
the Romans. She was ſix months gone 
with child when he reed her from the 
arms of her huſband Druſus, buten he 
was cautioned not to 
dig with child. After the victory which 
be got over young Pompey, he put to 
death almoſt all the ſenators and 
knights of his party. Before the battle 
of Actium, he practiſed all manner of 
wiles to debauch Antony's officers and 
iets and to draw them over to his 
on fide And, when he had got a com- 
pe N 28 he received the preſents 
zoparra ſent him privately and 


7 ˙— Sy 
FE 
F 


his friend and colleague. The eldeſt of 
his children he cauſed to be maſſhered 
at the foot of Julius Ceſar's ſarue; which 


ger years. The euch! is, Auguſtus made 
excellent laws for the regulation of the 
manners, and to repreſs. the luxury of 

he Roman ladies. But the Romans, 
who knew well enough the diſorders of 
his own family, and the bad behaviour 
of. his daughter julia, laughed at his 
eſtabliſhed laws for others, not ſcrupling 
to ſay _— . he 2 to begin 


which account, he 3 her; a jour 
ney ta the Gauls, under pretence of ap- 
peaſing the tumultuous riſings there. 
ome ill-deſigning perſons attributed the 
ſecret motives of this journey to Au- 
aſſion for Terentia, Mzcenas's 

" wife, 
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ie n was the abjet'of very i 
talk at Rome. When Varus was de- 
feared by Armenius in Germany, Au- 
guſtus did not ſupport that loſs with all 
the conſtancy becoming a Roman Em- 
peror: He did nothing but complain and 
afflict himſelf for ſeveral months, bear- 
ing his head againſt the wall, and every 
minute crying out, Quintilius Varus, 
«. reſtore me my legions!” Antony up- 
| braided Auguſtus with purchaſing his 
adoption, by proſtituting himſelf to Ce. 
ſar, and by adulterous practices with 
many Roman ladies. Others excuſe him 
herein, by attributing it to his policy, 
thus to worm the ſecrets of his enemies 
out of their wives. ; 


; 1 vets to credit al you ſay of him, 
replies Timanthes, Auguſtus is highly 
culpable: But my ſentiments of this 
great perſonage's virtue and merit are 
Juſt the reverſe. And though it is need- 
DA O 3 leſs 
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leſs to undertake his defence, after v what a 
poſterity has declared in his fayour, vet, 


methinks, every honeſt man is obliged 


to do juſtice to his memory. Did not he 
ſhew a great command of himſelf when 


| Cleopatra's perſon was in his power, and 


ſhe. herſelf employed all forts of arti- 


tices. to inſpire him with a. paſſion for 
her, as the had ſucceſsfully done to Cæ- 


far and Mark Antony ; yet would he not 
ſo much as look in her face, but held 
down his eyes. during the whole time of 
is ; converſation with her? How great 
Was his moderation towards Cornelius 


Gallus, whom he had made governor of 
Egypt, and had loaded with favours? 


This ungrateful wretch was, a very little 
time after, accuſed of inſolent ſpeeches 
againſt the Emperor, of cauſing ſtatues 
to be erected to Himſelf throughout 
Egypt, and of being vain enough to have 


bis own name and exploits engraved 
WR the Pyramids. He was beſides 


* 
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charged with other , which the 
Ps RL Wh Pike ard 
and to puniſh him for according to his 
deſerts. Auguſtus, forgetting his own 
intereſt, and the ingratitude of Gallus, 
ſaid he eſteemed it unfortunate that he 
ſhould be the only one who had it not 
in his power to limit his anger againſt 
his friends, and to deal it as he liked. 
All ages muſt praiſe the clemency of this 


great Fringe, 3 


Gluns-iaad his accomplices. Nay, fur- 
ther, he named him Conſul, and gave 
doubted friendſhip. Common minds are 
incapable of theſe great actions. He 
died with the ſame courage he lived. 
Finding himſelf near his concluſion, he 

turned to his friends, and ſaid to them 

with the greateſt tranquillity, « What 
« think ye, my friends, have I not acted 
my part well?” He naturally dreaded 
79 O 4 : war, 
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4 War, for its fatal „ And, 
after he ſaw himſelf in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the empire, he never en- 
gaged in wars without the utmoſt ne- 
ceſſity. He had often uſed to ſay, that 
it was the mark of a light mind, and 
a ſlave to vanity, to hazard the ſafety 
of his citizens for the ſake of glory 
only: That arms were never to be ta- 
ken up but for ſome great good, leſt 
even victory's ſelf ſhould be purchaſ- 

ed with more loſs. than utility. 
heroes are not much given to be over- 
laviſh in their praiſes of other great 
commanders, nor to buſy themſelves 

much in immortalizing their memory. 
A kind of jealouſy, ariſmg from an over- 
delicacy, is apt to paint them as rivals 
of their own glory. Auguſtus was far 

above theſe low ſuſpicions. He did all 
poſſible honour to the memory of thoſe 
brave men who had been ornaments to 
the commonwealth; and, as monuments 
COND of 


Kin... 
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of their virtues, ne had their names en- 

wed, that time might not deſtroy che 
remembrance of what they had done. 
He erected triumphal ſtatues to them, 
and ſpared for nothing to perpetuate 
their fame. Nothing in his life affects. 
me more than what he did whilſt he was 
pontiff, upon Lepidus's death. He burnt 
all books of religion that were anony- 
maus, or whoſe authors were ſuſpected, 
and preſerved . "Were "We 
beſt 8 


Ir the ſucceſſors of Tc reſumes 
Arſennes, had purſued his Reps and 
maxims, and the plan which he had eſta- 
bliſhed, we had never ſeen the many 
diſorders which deſolated the Roman 
Empire, and in the end cauſed its ruin. 
The Roman People, ſo imperious and 
haughty, ſo jealous of their liberty; and 
who had ſo long given law to the uni- 
verſe, loſt their reputation and renown, - 


= - 
4 
* 3 


pire. Auguſtus was not ignorant that 
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and fell into the utmoſt contempt, 
Rome became a bloody theatre of tragic 
fights: * Conſuls, ſenators, knights, and 
the moſt illuſtrious of the Romans, ſerv- 
ed but to gratify the brutal diſpoſitions 
of. miniſters, and the executioners of 


emperors; who, in their turn, under- 


went the ſame fate, upwards of forty 


of them Being been murdered or po. 3 


1 ; ; 
E Ro” „ 0 . — 
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War I cannot comprehend, ſays Arif. 
rus, 1s that Auguſtus, with ſuch long ex- 


perience and good diſcernment, ſhould, 


no twithſtanding, make ſo bad a choice 
as Tiberius for his ſucceſſor to the em- 


he was of a malicious, ſubtle, cloſe 
temper, ; and from his heart delighted in 
cruelty. * do not think, replies Timan- 


ME! that Auguſtus meant to give the 


Empire, a vicious and cruel ſucceſſor, 


| merely: to make himſelf regreted: He 
had 
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commonwealth. But Tiberius was high 


in the good graces of the Empreſs 
Livia, mmm 


ſayed to incline the Emperor e way: 
Beſides, Tiberius was Auguſtus's ſon-in» 
law, by his marriage with Julia: To 
which we may add, chat Tiberius had 
given great proofs of his courage and 


conduct, in the German war; ſo chat he 


ſenate deſigned him the titles of Invin- 
cible, Pannonicus, Germanicus, It diſ- 

turbs me a little, replies Ariſtus, that, 
as it depended upon Auguſtus's choi 


Tiberius, that. he ſhould be paſſed by. 
He was the ſon of Antonia, Auguſtus's 


and Germanicus was far preferable. to 


than Tiberius and furpaſed hin in every 
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Tiberius thewed great modeſty and mo- 
deration, in not . the * 4 
_ n to it. EX 
Ir was al rates; « anſwers ws 
He wanted to perſuade the. world that he 
was the choice of the commonwealth. 
And, being thus of a crafty artful tem- 
. per, he endeavoured to penetrate into 
the moſt ſecret thoughts of the ſenate, 
how they ſtood affected towards him, 
that he might, in the end, avail himſelf 
of it, and take his meaſures the better. 
He had even the boldneſs to riſk ſaying, 
in a full ſenate, that the republic could 
boaſt of ſuch numbers of excellent per- 
fonages worthy of commanding i it, that 
the fovereign authority ought to be 
ſhared amongſt many, and that they 
ſhould not lay on one man the whole 
weight of government. All his affecta- 
bens. 3 are do not concear his 
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veiled : Nor can one giro much faith © 


what he ſaid, when; he accepted the 
empire upon the ſervile ſolicitations of 
the ſenate, That he did it only not to 
appear inſenſible to che prayers and 
tears of the common wealth, to whom 
he vowed one dar to en that dig- 


nity. „„ r Hoy 2 fees IH 
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Trans Prince, replies Arſennes, wn an 
nate wih nis fine ſpe 


perfectly ſaw. through all his diſguiſes, 


and knew bar far they; ware ae 


policing nei 1 


ing Agrippa, Auguſtus's grandſon, whoſe 
murder was but a prelude to that of 
Germanicus's. This young Prince's con- 


queſts in Germany had . drawn . upon 
him the jealouſy of Tiberius, though 
he reaped all the advantages of them, 
and thoſe * ſucceſſes ſtood forth thę 


Tow.” firſt· fruits 
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— opting nanicus's wife; and, as 
S eften we juäge of others by: our- 
Co Tiberius was afraid that Ger- 
manicus might have ambition enough 
to chink of elevating himſelf to the em- 
pire, under the favour of the ſoldiers, 
who adored him, and had offered to 

declare him emperor upon Auguſtus's 
en — Re at all events Was 


Aloe MI 1 — 
"1 Ss his colleague. No one, how- 
4 ever, miſtook the drift of his favours, 
nor the ill purpoſe to which they tend- 
ed. To remove all diſtruſt from Germa- 
nicus, and that none might ſuſpect Ti- 
berins as being the author of his death, 
which happened a little after, he died 
_ poifoned, at the age of thirty four years, 
125 4 db 24d to the „ jealouſy 3 
who, 
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who, for that purpoſe, made uſe of Pifo 
governor of Syria, and his wife Plan- 
eina. Germanicus, who knew(the haſty 
well as ſhe could, and to aſſume mT ughts 
more ſuitable to her ſituation; and not 
nne the Einperor by A Ae 
rs to wo fata e to ber. + a... 


5 


Was x one reflects upon the Wg 
of Tiberius's reign, ſays Timanthes, and ; 
compares it with the end, one can hard- | 
ly conceive him to be the ſame Emperor, 
or that the ſame individual could paſs 

to ſuch oppoſite extremes. He ſeemed 
to hold pride and ambition at a z diſtance, 
abſolutely forbidding any ſtatues to be 
erected to him without his expreſs per- 
miſſion. The Romans, to make their 
court to him, propoſed to give the name 


of Tiberius to the month of November, 
bur 


* 
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but he laughed. at it, and would not con- 
N Roh Perhaps, interrupts Ariſtus, this 


Ni 


a fly, way of cenſuring the vanity 


| by _—_— Auguſtus, who had given 


their. own names to the months of July 


and Auguſt; or, perhaps, it might be 
for the pleaſure of a witticiſm. What 


| A would you do,” ſays he to the Romans, 
5 44 « ſhould you happen to. have thirteen 


©« Ceſars ?” He ſhewed a great deal of 
N good temper, replies Timanthes, in ſuf- 
fering people to talk fo freely of his con- 


duct; and ſaid aptly enough, that, in a 


free city like Rome, the tongue and the 
mind ſhould be free, In the aſſemblies 
he ſubmitted his own ſuffrage to that 
of others, and never reſented their be- 
ing of a contrary opinion. His, cour- 
tiers one day were flattering him, and 
adviſing him to exact ſome large duties : 


« No,” fays he, a good ſhepherd will 


« ſheer the wool, but not fleece his 
* ſheep.” When he began his reign, 
9 


— 8 


1 
$ 
| 


| Ken be dee the commons . 


them: For, after Germanicus's death, 
he abandoned himſelf to all forts of 


continues Timanthes, he had for prime 


out virtue, and capable of the greateſt 
crimes ; bold, enterpriſing, artful, and 
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he had uſed to pray the Gods mb 0 


wealth. 


tus; but Tiberius did not long obſerve 


vices, and ſhewed himſelf in his true 
likeneſs, So that we may very well be- 
ſuperficial, and that his pretenſions to 
the character of a good man were aſſum- 
ed but in farce to his private ends. If I 
miſtake not, ſays Arſennes, the ſenate 
contributed not a little, by their ſhame- 
ful flatreries, to corrupt the mind of Ti- 
berius. Unfortunately for this Prince, 


miniſter a man without honour, Wich- 
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acdifſembler like himſelf, and whoſe 
manners bore a near relation to his own. 
This ſympathy of morals placed Sejanus 
above all. He ſoon got the aſcendency- 
over his Prince, who looked upon him 
as à proper inſtrument to execute his 


_ TIE (Very eee of cat: 


Miniſter implied an odium; as it could 
nit be founded on Sejanus's virtue, or 


his ſervices to the republic, but on the 


conformity of his own: to his Prince's 


vices, and the blind devotion he expreſſ- 


ed to all his caprices and all his cruel- 
ties. He gave a great inſtance of his 


to deſtroy Agrippina, the widow of Ger- 


manicus. He adviſed her that Tiberius 
had formed a deſign of poiſoning her, 
andi that ſhe ought to be very wary how: 


ror. At the ſame time he informs Tibe- 


rius of Agrippina's ſuſpicions, and that 


. had ken it into her head that he 
. deſigned 
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det gned to poiſon her. Ar dinner one 
day at the Emperor's table, ſhe would 
taſte of nothing that was ſet before her; 
Tiberius - perceived it, and offered her 
ſome fruit, which ſhe took, but would 
not eat, Tiberius, deceived by Scjanus's 
falſe reports, could not help ſhewing 
his vexation ; and, turning towards her 
mother Livia, complained of Agrippina 
injuſtice, for that ſhe looked * him : 
as a poiſoner, 


I do not know, purfues Ariſtus, that 
ever any man was raiſed to a higher de» 
gree of favour than Sejanus. The adu» 
lation of the Romans towards him cay» 
ried them even to low ſervility and fu- 
perſtition. They celebrated his birth» 
day as a Roman feſtival, dedicated ima- 
ges and ſtatues to him without number; 
nay, they even carried their flatteries ſo 
far as to ſacrifice victims to him, as to a 
mit. Theſe vain honours, reſumes 


P2 Arſennes, 
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| Arſennes, intoxicated him, and deprived 

him of ſenſe and judgment. He forgot 
that he ſerved a maſter, the moſt ſubtle, 
artful, and ſuſpicious that ever was: He 
began to hold Tiberius cheap, and gave 
him the title of Governor of the Iſland 
of Capreæ. The Prince's guards were 
devoted to Sejanus, and the ſenators fol- 
| lowed his fortune, either through hope 
or fear, as he had the abſolute diſpoſal 
of all preferments. Tiberius at length 


opened his eyes, and ſaw with conſter- 


nation the formidable ſway of his fa- 
| wourite. Sf | 

15 N this juncture it was, continued Ti- 
manthes, that Tiberius manifeſted his 
political abilities. He practiſed the deep- 
eſt diſlimulation, to hide the ſuſpicions 
and the umbrage which Sejanus' s ad- 
vancement had occaſioned him. The 
more to lull him, he redoubled his 
Sele he expreſſed , greater friendſhip, 


and 
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and heaped honours upon him more 
than ever; named him his colleague in 
the conſulſhip, and permitted the Ro- 
mans to dedicate to him ſtatues ot gold, 
as to the Emperor's ſelf, Theſe appear- 
ances effectually deceived Sejanus and 
the Romans, who grew laviſh in their 
homages to a man fo favoured by the 
Emperor. All this while Tiberius, who 
dared not openly undertake the downfal 
of Sejanus, was artfully ſounding the 
Romans what were their real ſentiments 
towards him: And it was aſtoniſhing to 
ſee, as ſoon as it was publicly known 
that the- Prince had given up his Fa- 
vourite, all the world inſtantly forſak- 
ing him, and unanimouſly loading him 
with curſes ; even they who, that very 
day, had done themſelves the honour 
of attending him to the ſenate, calling 
him their Maſter, the next moment 
treated him as the vileſt of ſlaves.” This 

unhappy man ſaw himſelf loaded with 
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irons, and dragged to priſon, the popu- 
lace running in crowds from all quar- 
ters to this ſad ſpectacle, inſulted Seja- 
nus with numberleſs reproaches. They 
pulled down his ſtatues, and dragged 
them through the dirt: His body, which, 
after his execution, was thrown upon a 
dunghill, was hauled from thence, and 
dragged three days together through 
the ſtreets of the eier. and then thrown 


into the Tiber. 


te Tiberius had been contented with 
putting Sejanus to death, reſumes Ar- 
ſennes, no body would have reproached 


him; but his fury knew no bounds 


when once he faw himſelf rid of fo for- 
midable a rival. All the relations and 
friends of Sejanus were involved in his 


mis fortune: All his children were made 


away. with. One of his daughters was 
violated by her executioner. How 1 inno- 
er 15 other reſpetts, yet it was 
criminal . 


. 
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criminal but to be related to Sejanus. 
The — — with ſenators, 


rus gave orders ee 
Nr = one day. Nay, what ſeem- 
ed a refinement upon cruelty irlelf 
dead. „ 
their countenance, it was ſure to be pu- 


niſhed to the utmoſt. He had perſons 
purpoſely appointed to remark every 


ſtifle every compaſſionate ſentiment, and 
to lock up their regrets a 
n. +4 


Tux unhappineſs of Agrippina, the 
Romans, compleated their deſpair. This 


n by rung her 
acne „ to 


envenomed againſt her, 2 1 to get 
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to death. The death of her two ſons, 
Nero and Drufus, had drove her to deſ- 
pair. Nero had laid violent hands up- 
on himſelf, to ſhun the diſgraceful con- 
cluſion of his life by an executioner ; 
and Druſus, ſhut up in the Emperor's 
palace, died ſtarved and mad; reduced, 
in his wretched ſituation, to eat even 
the flocks of his bed. 
. CarrcvLa, continued Timanthes, was 
more fortunate than his two brothers. 
Providence ſeems to have ſaved him 
from the fury of Tiberius, to puniſh the 
Romans for their pride and vices, He 
was blindly compliant to all the Empe- 
xor's caprices, and had long been an ac- . 
| complice in his crimes. He was ſuſpect- 
ed to have lain parricidical hands upon 
che perſon of Tiberius, who had ap- 
pointed him his ſucceſſor. It is thought 
chat he ſmothered him under a large 
Randy of 1 which he had 
N | | 9 


upon "HEROIC VIRTUE. 475 
ordered to be thrown upon him under 


pretence of keeping him warm. 
Tur Romans, ſays Ariſtus, were much 
miſtaken in Caligula's character: They 
flattered themſelves that they ſhould 
ſee revive in him all the virtues of his- 
father Germanicus. He was born a- 
mongſt the legions, who longed to ſee 
him Emperor. Tiberius, who was 'no 
ſtranger to this young Prince's bad in- 
clinations, had uſed to ſay, that he was 
' nouriſhing a ſerpent which. would de- 
vour the Roman people. And yet the 
joy at Rome was ſo exceſlive at Caligula's: 
acceſſion, that, in lefs than three months, 
above an hundred and fixty thoufand 
victims were lain, to thank the Gods for 
the preſent they had made the univerſe, 
in cheir choice of — for 3 


| Tus commencement of his empire, 
1 Oe Arſennes, gave the Romans 


8 
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reat- enpectations. He hallowed 0 
ſirſt- fruits of it by many acts of virtue; 
He fet open the priſons to thoſe who 
had been oppreſſed by the calumnies 
or cabals of Sejanus, in the laſt reign; 
He determined to ſuppreſs all the mi- 
niſters, and their acceſſaries, to thoſe pro- 
digious ſenſualities ſo countenanced in 
his predeceſſor's time. He ſpared no 


oppreſſions they had ſuffered; inſo- 
much, that they ſtyled the day he be- 
gan his reign THE NEW BIK TH Or ROME. 
The young Agrippa, the King of the 
Jews, partook. greatly of Caligula's fa- 
vours. He had been perſecuted in Tibe- 
rius's reign, for happening to ſay one 
day, as he was making his court to 
Caligula, © When will that old man die, 
that I may ſee thee Emperor? - Tibe- 
rius was told of it, who clapped him in 
MOOR and had him conveyed to priſon. 
L recalled him to court as oon 
RR - = as 


pains to. relieve the people from the 
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as he ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the 


empire, reſtored him his eſtates, and 
added new provinces to his kingdom, 
He gave him beſides a chain of gold, of 
the fame, weight wh. BE HR 
dad mor in nil . 


THE Bamane' happineſs did 2 


long, continued Timanthes ; they were 


ſoon undeceived. Caligula early betray- 


ed his odd and fickle temper. He'car- 
ried his extravagance ſo far, as to defire 
divine adoration to be paid him, cauſing 
the decree that was made to pay hin 
worſhip and ſacrifice to be engraved on 
a pillar. Amidſt all the flattery the Ro» 


mans ſo prodigally beſtowed upon him, 


| 10 OY 1 | 


ee ita epi of ſpeech. 
Though Tiberius had perſecuted the Ro- 


mans, yet Caligula's yoke made even 
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him regreted ; for they knew not what 
| ſteps to take to avoid his whim or frenzy. 
He abandoned the government of affairs 
dd men of low principles, and to play- 
ers, who had got a perfect aſcendency 
over him: ſo far that even governors 
and conſuls were forced to ſubmit to the 
directions of theſe wretches, who abuſed 
their power to the height of inſolence. 


- Tax effects of their bad counſels were 
oon een, replies Ariſtus. Caligula put 
; he: young Tiberius to death, who he 
"ou had adopted his ſon, and the Emperor 
3 had declared his ſucceſſor. Some charge 
the youn g Prince with ſhewing too 
much levity at Caligula's illneſs; This 
brutal man put two perſons to death, 
ho had joined in a vow to the Gods, if 
the Prince recovered his health, to ſub- 
ſtitute their own lives inſtead. Upon 
his perfect recovery, they preſented 
tmhemſelves to him, hoping the affection 
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they had expreſſed. for his upon 
this occaſion would entitle * to ſome 
reward: But he obliged them to acquit 
themſelves of the vow they had made, 
and to deſtroy themſelves ; for _ 
In he, they ſhould 0 Pero jured. 


1 
1 did prince, 1 mene 
love bloodſhed and flaughter more. He 
could not content himſelf with ſeeing a 
few gladiators cut one another's:throats, 
but made them fight by wholeſale, and 
in troops, that there might be the more 
blood ſpilt. One day it happened, not. 
finding any criminals upon the liſt, to. 
be expoſed to the wild beaſts according 
to cuſtom, he took the firſt comers that. 
met to ſee the ſhow; and, before they 
were thrown to the beaſts, had their 
tongues cut out, to hinder their com- 
plaining. In one of his raging fits, he 
was heard to ſay, that he withed the 
'Roman people had but one neck, that 
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= cut it off, and tifparch chem 
| at's blow. Wy 


"xr; | 
1 


unf I think mot of eee 
in che condition of the Romans, reſumes 
Arſennes, was the careſſes and flatteries 
they were obliged to obſerve towards 


„ 1 


chis momſter. In their exceſſive praiſes 


of him, they ſpare not to ſtile him, The 
<; thrice" gracious Prince,” and to thank 
8 or he even + fulfered 1 to . 
is Wes Ada out, however, at ld. 
continued Timanthes. His exactions, 
aud other infamous crimes, which he 
Kad che imprudence to commit in the 
fight of all the world, put the finiſhing 
firoke to the hatred they bore him, 
Caſſius Chareas, and Cornelius Sabinus, 
_ captains of the guard, conſpired againſt 
his life, and flew him, after piercing 
Bim with upwards of thirty wounds, 
2 . Prince had prepared ſome ſhows 
for 


J 
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from the theatre to a concert, _—_ _ 
and his accomplices lay in wait rar 
at the corner of a ſtreet. Not one te 
. * N in 


Ceſonia, and his acer. were mn 
Ar 


Tur Roman empire, . Ac ws has 
_ certainly experienced fome very 
„ von OS 2 It was a 
Caligula ' ſurpaſſed in — DO 
piece of pleaſantry to him to e 
low creatures devoured by wild : -— i 
and to force parents to- aſhſt ren 
childrens executions. He one day — 
oned a poor wretch who * 
aſſiſting at his ſon's death, = 

to fit at table, to laugh and bem merry, 
though ready to GL — m_ 
When he ordered'any one to'die, b 
moniſhed the executioner to diſpaten 


them 
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them ſlowly, that their pain might be 


the longer. Theſe cruel words, learned 


in the ſchool of Tiberius, were often in 


his mouth: Let them hate me, ſo they 


fear me.” Whilſt he dined or ſupped, 
he uſed to put criminals to the torture, 
and could look on theſe ſad ſpectacles 
without any ſign of compaſlion. . As he 
was offering a ſacrifice, in quality of 


pontiff, inſtead of killing the victim, he 


purpoſely knocked down the prieſt in 


waiting. Looking at his wife or miſ- 
treſſes, he would ſometimes ſay, When 


« I pleaſe, I can oY that fair head low.” | 


. Turn's 5 a very Wees fate, pur: 


ſues Arſennes, who fall under the ty- 


ranny of a man that has nothing human 
belonging to him but his form, ſporting 


thus with his dependents lives. The 
Romans had a ſmall reſpite during the 
reign of Claudius, brother to Germa- 
nicus, and Caligula 's uncle, and who ſuc- 


ceeded 


| 1 | 2 
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contempt of death. He aſłed the ſol- 
or no he had a good fword? begging 
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 Cuavpvs's reign had been a more 
happy one, if his wives and freed men 
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In fact, he was but e of his RR 


who approached. im, and h 
foulls, ol. the . * * to ſuc- 
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ia 0 INES was, 1 n. 
manthes, heefonfeg Meodalitial Scarce 
ever woman was ſo diſſolute and i im- 
modeſt; She obſerved | 
1 amours or other paſſions. She was in- 
13 deed a ſcandal to the empire of Clau- 
dius, and a laſting infamy. Shie was the 
1 cauſe of Seneca's diſgrace and baniſh- 
= - ment; who had juſt begun to diſtinguiſn 
I | himſelf in Caligula' s reign: She accuſed 
il the Philoſopher of criminal converſati 
; with Julia, the daughter of Germanicus. 
she was much handſomer than Meſſa- 

lina, who was therefore —— 
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alchough her uncle. For this reaſon 
the baniſhed her Rome, and yet could 
nor reſt 'rill, in che end, the murdered 
her, to rid herſelf of all unquietude 
from ſo forinidable a rival. This volup- 
tuous Princeſs could not be fatisfied 
with living a debauched life herfelf, 
but even compelled the Roman ladies to 
follow her bad example. Many of them 
| the proſtituted in the palace, under the 
very eyes of their huſbands ; and they 
who had complaiſance enough quietly 
to ſubmit to tlie diſorderly behaviour of 
their wives, ſhe advanced to the firſt 
dignities in the empire. Claudius Was 
grown half ſtupid, bewitched. by Meſſa- 
lina's careſſes and charmis. He ſaw no- 
thing of his domeſtic irregularities, nor 
his wife's ill-uſage of him. She deter- 
mined to have ſeveral huſbands at the 
fame time; ſo, in the life-time of the 
Emperor, publicly ef ſpouſed a young 
man ped Sus, and gave him the 
2 equipage 
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equipage of a prince. This unuſual 


pomp ſo dazzled him, chat, to maintain 
himſelf in it, he formed a deſign of 
killing Claudius. In order, to engage 


Meflalina in his conſpiracy, to encou- 
rage her he told her, a bold ſtroke was 


now neceſſary to ſupport them, after 
che noiſe they, had made, and that he 
was ready at any time to ſacrifice him- 


felf for the maintenance of her autho- 
rity. Meſſalina contented” herſelf with 
deſigning Silius conſul, but would en- 
ter into no conſpiracies againſt the Em- 
peror's life, who. left her to her will in 
every thing. She had the aſſurance to 


celebrate her marriage with her adul- 


terer, to ſign che contract, and to keep 
Her wedding-day with the uſual ſacri- 


fices obſerved at ſuch ceremonies, She 
gave too a ſuperb entertainment, in the 


1 midſt of the city of Rome, where no 
: one could wonder enough at her effron- 
roxy. The perſons attached to > the Em- 
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peror dared not make him acquainted 
with the infamy of his houſe, and the 
danger he was in of his life, knowing - 
his ſtupidity and weakneſs for Meſla- 


lina. At laſt however Narciſſus, a freed- 


man, ventured to accuſe Meſſalina and 
_ Silius, and to remonſtrate to the Empe- 
ror the danger he was in, and what a 

| ſtain to his honour the Empreſs's bad 
conduct was. The news inflamed his 
anger againſt her; and, fortified by Nar- 
_ ciffus's preſence and advice, he reſolved 
upon due ſatisfaction. In a moment ſhe 
ſaw herſelf abandoned by all the world, 
and even by Silius himſelf: Let, in the 
danger ſhe was, ſhe loſt not her courage, 
nor the hope of ſeducing Claudius again 
by her beauty, She preſented herſelf 
before him, attended by her two chik 
- dren Britannicus and Octavia, to ſoften 
| the Emperor; who, on his part, had his 


Meſlalina's 


E 


addreſs 
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Pe ſs to conduct the Emperor to 
Silius's houſe, and there ſhewed him 
the riches of the empire prodigally be- 


ſtowed on this infamous wretch, the 
price of his adultery, He was the firſt 
the Emperor. ſacrificed to his honour, 
 Lepida, Meſlalina's mother, adviſed her 


bravely to kill herſelf, to eſcape the 
ſhame of an execution: But ſhe, mol- 
_ lifted with ſoft pleaſures, wanted reſo: 
lution for ſo hard a taſk,” The ſoldiers 


employed by Narciſſus put her to the 


poniard. Intelligence af this was 
brought to Claudius at a banquet, but 


he ſhewed no emotion thereat, though 
he fondly loved Meſſalina, but conti: 


nued to the end of the entertainment, 
without giving the leaſt n of ea 
. or eren 5 


T HE Jaw peror's. r ts 
Arſennes, would have found it no eaſy 
ain to have diverted the melancholy 

fenen 55 
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thoughts which the memory of a lady 
muſt? inſpire, whoſe empire over him 
had been ſo abſolute; but that the 
charms of Agrippina, Germanicus's 
impreſſions of Meflalina's beauty. How- 
cm he dared not as yet eſpouſe her, 
don account of her being his brother's 
9 child; and there was no Nn in 
upon as inceſtuous; and he could not 
tell but this contempt of the laws might 
n n in eee, 


5 b 
the temper. that prevailed in the ſenate. 
That aſſembly was no longer compoſed 
of thoſe illuſtrious Romans, inflexible 
do every thing that affected the rigour 
we to the court, and won over bee 

Q4 intrigues 
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intrigues of Agrippina. They Ache 
ingly enacted a law which annulled the 
former, admitting of marriage between 
uncle and niece. The firſt Rep. Agrip- 
pina took to ingratiate herſelf with 
the Romans, when ſhe was ſecure of 
| the empire and the heart of Claudius, 
was to recal Seneca from his. ale. (0 
intruſt him with Nero's education. Se- 
neca was as able a courtier as a | good 
philoſopher: - He managed matters ſo 
well, as to perſuade Claudius to adopt P 
Nero, as it were in aid to Britannicus, 
who was his junior by two years. The 
Roman people ſaw with | regret the 
young Prince oppreſſed, by a plan pre- 
pared for Nero to m 


een and loſt no time ta 


ä 4 4 


25 | belonged by deſcent and equity. The 
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committed a conſiderable error in giv 
ing Nero too much liberty and indul- 
gence. They knew his vehement love 
of pleaſures, and therefore thought they 
Nhould indulge him a little, not quite to 
 #iſhearten him: But in this their policy Þ 
| Won: e e- 0 | 
| 1 and elad with eee | 
which licenſed him to do what he would, 
would naturally contract a habit of vice, 
which, in the end, they could never 
conquer. Too much liberty and indul- | 
gence ſhewn to young people, in their Ms ; 
beyond redemption. - Nero's charac- 
ter, when he entered upon his reign, 
was not perfectly underſtood: He had 
W in his heart ſome ſeeds of vir- 
tue. He declared at firſt that he ſhould 
ne Auguſtus for his model, lefſened 
the exceſſive taxes with which the peo- e 
So yu were loaded, and gave penſions t 
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Sees. Shiva preffng him.one 
day to gn a wRurags for 2 _criminal's 
e 
with regret he could conſent to the 
death of a man, however culpable. 
TREG fair omens, ſays Arſennes, muſt | 
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ration, purſues Ariſtus, He ſuffered him. 
ſelf to be ſeduced by the poiſonous 
_ counſels of ſome young eden who 
Seneca's yoke, who gave him none but 
good advice. Theſe flatterers repreſent- 
ed to him what a diſgrace it was for 
Him to ſuffer his will to be traverſed, 
by two men every moment controling 
him, and preſcribing to him what to da. 
Their diſcourſe had the deſired effect 
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2 Nero 9 n. eu x 


© his paſſions. and x Peter "He was 
vexed too at the glory and reputation of 
tneſe two great men, whom all tie world f 

Imin ed and ad ran. . 

Tur e merit of theſe two perſons, 
. reſumes Arſennes, ſtands confeſſed; v7 : 
tow poſterity blames them, with ſome 
ſhew of 8 — 3 betwixt them 


Nero had da Seneca, who to 
appearance profeſſed the moſt auſtere 
Phlloſophy, amaſſed nevertheleſs almoſt 


ſeven millions: And Burrhus, who owed 


his fortune to the favour of A 
r 
to death; eee a e e that 


| Emperor, to revenge the murder of Bri- 


tannicus. | Burrhus waited on her, to 
LEES ß - " _ 


himſelf of the — with. 
much ſpleen, and too little reſpect. 
_ a baſeneſs, and an unpardonable 
| ingratizude, to inſult the misfortunes of 
| 's who had heaped favours * 
_ Ramags 6 the enten virtue, 
nues Timanthes, further blame Seneca. 
for living at all with ſuch a tyrant; 
when, in his moral writings, he inveighs 
ſo bitterly againſt thoſe whoſe ambitious 
views attach them to the great: Pretend- 
ing to deteſt | , he himſelf inceſ · 
ſantly flattered the freed-men and their 
wives, who had any influence over the 
mind or heart of the Prince: Perpetually 
n up a ſober and frugal. life 


NK 
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and his houſe filled and ornamented 
with the moſt magnificent furr 
is much eafier, interrupts Arſennes, to 
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iſh fine maxims than to put them 


in practice. Certain it is the life of the 


diſeiple did not do his preceptor much 
ar: But, after all, it was a great 


. Suritiis 


and Seneca adviſed him to put Agrip- 
pitia to death; and that, if he had not 
thus prevented it, he had infallibly pe- 
riſhed himſelf. The manner of his 


_ committing this parricide, purſues Ar- 
ſernes, reflected as much diſhonour up- 


on him as the parricide itſelf. He made 


uſe of the miniſtry of one Anicetus, 
who, with a bad intent, let fall a dag 


ger at the foot of a perſon fent from 


Agrippina with a ſalutation from Nero; 
and 


misfortun for Seneca to have the care 
of a prince ſo eee and Vicious: 
n b 35 
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rupted the whole ci No — were 
thoſe old Romans to be ſeen, b 
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emulation Which ſpired them with 
courage and virtue. The very ladies 


conformed too to the e of the court: 
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and, regardleſs of modeſty. or ſhathe, 
proftiruted themſelves upon the "On 
—_—_—— 125 


th is certain five Mile We 
the corruption of Rome was general. 
A good proof of hat I obſerve is, that 
the ſenators, habited in their purple 
and this Prince was received in the city 
with the ſame acclamations as if he had 


— deliverance from deep 
ü _ loaded him with 3 and could 
no longer behold him without horror. 
In ſeveral parts of the city bills were 
fixed up, inſcribed, © Oreſtes, Alemæon, 
* and Nero killed their mothers.” . 

* UnrorTy- 


* 


* 
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© UNFoRTUNATELY for the empire, con- 
tinued Timanthes, during theſe tranſac- 
tions Burrhus died. It was not rightly 
known whether this great man died a 
natural death, or was poiſoned by Nero. 
Burrhus himſelf thought ſo: For that 


Prince came to ſee him, and aſked him 


how he did; but Burrhus, without 
deigning him a look, turned to the other 


Well. The Romans loſt their main ſup- 
port in Burrhus: His death happened 
ſo unſeaſonably, as to ruin entirely the 
little credit Seneca had left. The poſt of 
a colonel of the guards, which Burrhus 
poſſeſſed, was given to Tigellinus, the 


miniſter to all Nero's pleaſures, and the 


* of his debauches. He immedi- 
5 ately applieck himſelf to complete Se- 
neca's ruin in the Emperor's good - 


graces, who 18 Fay became 7 more un- 


je tractable. 


ſide, telling him fiercely that he was 


| Octavia, getting her ac 


life be” the. Emperor: 1 — of 


* 
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Soo _— he repudiated the virtuops 
d of adultery 
by one of his officers, who confidently 
maintained that ſhe was in love with a 
certain famous player upon the flute, 
_ was baniſhed into Campania. ;z,.and 

, . ſoon after, condemned her 10 
pun to pleaſe Poppea, who ag 
that ſacriſice of him. bind 


„Tun Romans loved chat Princeſs, re- 
ſumes Ariſtus, and bore her death with 
a great deal of impatience. It was that, 


perhaps, purſues nee hieb ſet on 


the greateſt merit were engaged in it. 


A ſcruple of Piſo's, one of their chiefs, 

occaſioned the diſcovery of the plot: He 
would not conſent to have the murder 
committed in his houſe. © For,” ſays he, 
. I ſhall be blamed by all the world, as 
a violator of the rules of hoſpitality, 


KL. 9 


* r ha > 
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| conſpiracy was diſcovered. Nero learnt 


4 if I thus pollute my table with the 
blood of an emperor. He propoſed 
therefore | to the conſpirators to attack 
him in the midſt of Rome itfelf. The 


from the depoſitions of the conſpirators, 
that Piſo had been pitched upon to ſuc- 
ceed him. Some accuſed Seneca with 
being in the plot, as well as the poet 
Lucan. Epicharis, who was but a ſimple 
freed-woman, had more courage and 

zncy than all the conſpirators For, 
though they put her to moſt | orrible 


torture, ſhe. would diſcover no perſon, 
And at laſt killed Herſelf, to A * 1 


ere e e 4 


* 


5 33 
- e 


--Px80, We Tirmanches, who was fo 
Alnerebed in the event of this affair, 
Wanted courage in the execution of it. 
His friends repreſented to him, that he 
- ought to try his fortune, and ſound the 
minds of the Romans and ſoldiers ; that 


r 
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Nero was not prepared to-ſuſtain the ef- | 
forts of the conſpirators 

S *” 
plot was diſcovered, and death inevi- 
table; and, ſince he muſt neceſſarily pe- 
riſh, at leaſt hs ought to fall bravely, 
forgetting nothing to free Rome of her 
tyranny. Theſe reaſonings made no 
impreſſion on the mind of Piſo: He had 
nne amen, to an = 
facred by the — aden 2 
was accuſed ef conneion wich ee 
This great man . padilnay.e or 
emotion at this news ; but ſaid to his 
friends, who fat at table with him, that 
he would leave them by will the pat- 
wonder that Nero, after killing his mo- 
to death. Then, addreſſing himſelf to 
his wife, he exhorted her patiently to 
ſubmit to her misfortune. 

R 3 Posrz- 


PosT EA 17 Wo replies Ariſtus, has pre- 


Went the memory of that heroine, for 


Her name was Pompeia Paulina. She 


proteſted to her huſband that ſhe would 


not* ſurvive him 'a moment; and that, 
after paſling their lives ſo agreeably to- 
gether, ſhe would accompany - him to 


the grave. Seneca was touched with 


her conſtancy, and uſed no endeavours 
to difſuade her from the reſolution ſhe 
ut told her, that, as ſhe 


had taken; 
preferred a — death to any com- 
forts the might expect in living after 
him, her conſtancy would obtain for 
her an immortality of Kane. Their 


veins were opened at the ſame time, but 


Nero ſent people to prevent Paulina's 
death, and to bind up her wounds. The 
paleneſs which ever after remained an 
her looks, was an everlaſtin 18 mark * 
her courage and ee * * 


p PO f 


METHINKs, 
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 MzTHINKXs, ſays Arſennes, Nero was 
born for the deſtruction of perſons of 


orbulo's death is what I can 

leaſt 5 2 for. He was the moſt 

valiant and ſage commanderof his time: 
away with him, run his own ſword 

through his body, telling them, I have 
«« well deſerved it.” Giving them there». 
too faithful to fo unworthy an Emperor. 
Hero's — life, and violent Prov: 


him. Julius Vindes/ r the 


Gauls, re 


ably brave, and of con- 


| ſummate wiſdom, reſolved upon ſome 

| attempt to rid mankind of Nero's tyran- 

( ny. Having aſſembled an inſinite num- 

I ber of Gauls, who-groaned beneath the 

1 weight of tributes impoſed upon them 

__ Nero, to inflame and animate them 
R 4 1 to 
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to revenge, he obferved, That this * 
Emperor had plundered and laid wafte 
'the univerſe; that he had murdered all 

honeſt men, and diſgraeed the empire 
by his infamous actions: Let us fuc- 
„ cour, fays he, the Roman people, 
«who: bewail their hard ſervitude, and 
«reſtore to the world that liberty which 
«the — * fo enger wreſted 
from * 5 


replies Ariſtus, that Galba, who com- 
manded the legions in Spain, revolted 
againſt the Emperor, determined to de- 
throne him if poſſible. Intelligence of 


himſelf in a moment abandoned by all 
the world, inſomuch that he was left 
almoſt alone in his palace. - He furniſh- 
ed: himſelf with ſome poiſon, to ſerve 
in caſe of neceſſity: He requeſted ſome 
gladiator to kill him, but could not 
1 N * even 


—_— vr 
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« neither frie RY „ha -4 
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perat ae city. But, fee! e. "miles 
n of the republic, — him 
That he — bag, . —— 
3 lived indeed ſhamefull 
ill, more n. To 


Tux 8 
themſel 6 fays . 
1 * * ſhould _ 
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perfect 
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perfect repoſe under the dominion of 
Galba, whom age had matured; for he 
was ſeventy-three years old when made 
Emperor. At firſt he contented himſelf 
unn the title of Lieutenant of the 
enate and the Roman people; but, 
at his acceſſion to the empire, he inju- 
diciouſly put to death ſeveral perſons of 
quality, who were ſuſpected by him; 
and this made him looked upon as a 
deren and blood - thirſty man. He was ob- 
oo one day at table, to ſhew ſome 
concern at the great expence of ſo ſplen- 

did a ſervice. This taint. of avarice 
made him regarded with contempr ; as 

people were apprehenſive leſt this paſ- 

fion ſhould carry him to make great 

exactions upon them. The Emperor 

poſſeſſed naturally high principles of 

probity, and was not in the main in- 

| © clined to miſchief; but he ſuffered him- 

| : ? ſelf to be ruled by a ſet of greedy and 
| ne perſons, h tyrannized over 

the 
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the — It is not — ; 
private virtue: * not ſufficient ee 
cumbent on them, "moreover, to take 


their confidence: They are 2 | 
for 1 * they ſuffer them to * c 


TuIsSò is daa. n art 

under him inſolently abuſed his name 
and power. He was old, and they there- 
they could of the little time they were 
likely to have to eſtabliſh their fortunes, 
under a reign which, according to the 
common courſe of nature, muſt be ſhort. 
The Roman legions, - reſumes Ariſtus, 


gainſt the pretorian cohorts, declaring 
they would not have an Emperor that 


ign of Galba oo 


which were in Germany, mutinied a- 
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had been created in Spain. Galba was 
of appointing a ſucceſſor. Otho had the 
| beſt intereſt, but Galba would hearken 
to nothing relating to him, knowing 
kim to be a debauched and voluptuous 
man, who had ſhared in all Nero's plea- 
fures, and whoſe morals bore near afh- 
_ nity to that Emperor's. This conformity 
_ of manners had rendered him moſt 
agreeable to Nero, who even cauſed him 
to eſpouſe Poppæa, who paſſed for one 
of the e women in Rome. 
This marriage, interrupts Arſennes, had 
like to have ruined Otho, whom his ri- 
val wanted to facrifice to his jealouſy ; 
but Seneca prevented it, and got the 
ſentence of his death changed into a 
kind of baniſhment: He vas ſent into 
Portugal, with the title of Governor. 
He was one of the * to join Galba, 
3 ga 
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ing him with his troops, money, an 
friends. Yet Galba could not bring 
himſelf to chuſe him for his ſucceſſor : 
but caſt his eyes upon Piſo, nnn 
to adopt him. He was deſcen 
Craſſus and Pompey the Great; and, be. 
ſides the nobleneſs of his extraction, poſ- 
preſſed no ſigns of aſtoniſhment or joy, 
but ſhewed by his moderation how Wor- 
thy he was to command the univerſe, 
whom fo high @ dignity could not 


Tux German legions mutinied, fays 
Timanthes, and choſe Vitellius z/a vid- 
ous man, and abandoned to his plea- 
debauchery. The ſoldiers made choice 
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of him, thinking he would indulge 
them in all ſorts of licentiouſneſs. His 
faction got ſuch head every day, chat 
tom: quickly perceived the affair 
become ard, and he muſt; prepare 


PET'S, 1 


ht; He. had more. to Pi Forth 8 
from the intrigues of Otho than from 
the faction of Vitellius. Otlio, by his 
Fi had inſinuated himſelf into 


the minds of the ſoldiers, who hated 
Galba for his extreme covetouſneſs. The 
and YE him 5 the cen- 
turions and tribunes being unable to 
oppoſe the torrent. In a moment Galba 
ſaw himſelf deſerted by all, and was 
put to the ſword without any attempt- 
ing to defend him, ſave only one who 
remained faithful to him to the laſt, 
making every effort poſſible with his 
word t mice off the conſpirazors;: re- 
proaching 
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proaching them with their rebellion. 
Piſo, whom Galba had adopted, was 
wounded in the tumult, but ſaved him- 


10 eng an allen He? was s plucked how- 
ever from thence, and maſſacred at the 
gate of the temple. | Otho flattered him- 
_ alt that the death of Galba and Piſo 
would render him peaceable poſſeſſor of 
the empire. The Romans, when they 
recollected how he had paſſed his youth 
in Nero's court, dreaded him; but they 
took heart a little upon his ſentencing 
who had done ſo much miſchief in 
Nero's reign. Tigellinus, perceiving no 
3 reſource ela, 1 cut his own throat wee a 
razor. | 


+ 


Tu E German bes condea Ti- 
manthes, refuſed. obedience to Otho, 
and proclaimed Vitellius their Emperor, 
| who made diſpoſitions to fall upon Italy, 
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in ordet*s-cruſh'Otho before his autho- 
_ ity could be well eſtabliſhed. It ſeems, 
| Liys Arfennes, as if God deſigned to 
take vengeance on the crimes of men, 
ff "in kindling a moſt furious war wherein 
5 to diſpute the empire in favour of xwo =, 
| of che moſt wicked men oy earth. 
|  — *The day he fought Vitellius, Otho com- 
mitted a great fault: For, under pretence 
of referving himſelf for affairs of greater 1 
moment, he retired from the army, 1 
leaving the charge of it to his Iieute- 1 
nants, and tranquilly awaiting the fuc- 
N cCeeſs of a buſineſs, which was to decide 
de fortune of the univerſe. This retreat 
who would have fought under his exe =#£ 
with more courage. When the news 
of his army being routed was brought 
him, he run his fword through his bo- 
dy, though his n e him to 
| * egg n cr bas c 
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pen Arnole rex. ob 


 V:irkLLIVs's good fe 
Timanthes, was not of ch duration: 
The eaſtern legions elected Veſpaſian, 
who quickly ſaw himſelf in a fair way 
of ſucceſs, by the prudent conduct of 
his lieutenants which he: ſent before 
tions to come to Rome with a powerful 
force. Very honourable conditions were 

offered to Vitellius, if he would re 0 
the empire, to whick he conſented withs 
out much difficulty, Morena had his 
life and a ſuitable Hamed | given 
him. But his partizans ani ſoldiers 
would not liſten to peace; ſaying, thut 
would be to. expoſe the Prince and his 
friends to the caprice of the Victor, who: 
might, perhaps, uſe his good fortune 
inſolently, regardleſs of promiſes : They 
obferved beſides, that Czfar could-never 
endure Pompey ; that Auguſtus had 
forced Antony, his. competitor, to kill: 
bimſelf and. they * no het · 
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ter fate, if Veipakan, became maſter of 


the empire. 


ak i: Ps? 


n US PO Pe es replied 


to them, that, for the ſake of peace, and 
his love to the commonwealth, it be- 
came him to yield to a perſecuting for- 
tune, and renounce the imperial dignity. 


He wanted to ſave himſelf from the fury 


af the ſoldiers; who, however, ſeized 


put a cord about his neck, and 


tied his hands behind him like a cri- 
minal, and, in this condition, led him 


through the ſtreets of Rome, no body 
pitying his diſaſter, having ſhewn him - 


| ſelf ſuch a coward. At length, after a 


thouſand outrages, they murdered him, 
and. threw his e into the Tiber. 5 


* 


| Snankibran was le at Rome with 


great acclamations: He neglected no- 
thing to reſtore” good order throughout, 


andl to repreſs the inſolence of the gen- 
8 . « 
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rann my. who had much relazed 
A young officer, ©o whom be hd larly 
Þefort 
perceiving him too finically dre ed. ana 
wh 6s ry rac ontem 


„ had much better ſmell of garlic hi 


1 * 


nat 1 am at ceaſed With fays | 
Timanthes, in Veſpaſian's conduct, is 

his diſcretion and modeſty. . He was 
deſcended from the Flavian family, 
which was .not .very illuſtrious till his 
advancement to the empire: Far from 
deſiring to conceal, his origin, he was 
always the firſt to ſpeak of it, and laugh- 


ed at thoſe who, out of flattery to him, 
would have deduced his deſcent from 
8 2 one 
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= anſwer he had given him, and accord- 
ingly threw An before him for par- 
3 appearing in the leaſt angry, only 
We” . Kut to him, 157 Go to the gallows.” 
5 . ol THAT Emperor, purſues Arſennes, had 
78 a majeſty of ſoul above the vulgar. He 
ad wiſepurſuedhis predeceſſors ma-. 
„ i, is wer diſlike to perſons of any 
ee wee infumanly buxcier- 


— that he was born 

—— ny ; which protnifed 
2 1 he k . 

mim end 1nd made im promiſe hm 

that, when he ſhould = 

he would acknowle d age whe favour | 


eaten : EN 


N . - ; "2 . $4 * my 


* 1 


of, Lays Timanithes, en | 
weak part to balance his good qualities. 
Veſpaſian certainly had great virtues, 
but then he was very covetous ; and this 
foible in him greatly carniſhed his other 
fine actions. He engaged in a buſineſs 
a private perſon would have been aſham- 
ed of: He bought up a great many ar- 
. only to fel. 
. 8 3 | thera 


ee too to > give the! manage- 
4 55 ment of the finances to the greateſt plun- 
derers of the public, that, in the end, 
be might confiſcate guage wat 
Wen e he com- 
monwealth. 80 that people uſed. to ſay 
of him, that he made uſe of them as 

ſponges, which one ſqueezes to force 
out the water they have ſucked up. 
Titus wanting one day to make him ſen - 
| {ible how much he diſhonoured himſelf 
by his tax impoſed upon urine, veſ ſpaſian 
called his ſon to him, as the money | 
| ariſing from. i it was Cal ing by, and aſked | 
him, Whether that money ſmelt ill? Ti- 
tus, not een his father's Intention, 
1 l him, „ And We: ; ones he, 
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« it is the tur- money upon urine: And 
—_— 27s 
k le,” 10 in W from: what 


Vir rt 18 n 
purſues Arſennes, for his cruelep towards 
Sabinus, who had taken arms againſt 
the Romans during the lateſt commo- 
tions of the Gauls, He was defeateds 
and, after his rout, . concealed himſelf 
in a cave, where he lived ſhut up nine 
years with his wife and children: He 
was at laſt however diſcoyered, put in 
chains, and conducted to Rome with all 
his family. His wife threw herſelf at 
the Emperor's feet, and with tears in her 
eyes, in the moſt affecting manner, told 
him, that all thoſe little ones, who were 
proſtrate before him, ſhe had been deli - 
vered of in a grave, to enlarge the num- 
ber of interceſſors for his clemency and 
enn. All che ſtanders by 
$4 
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fian is the firſt Emperor, fince Auguſ- 
dus, v who died a patural death. All the 
3 8 — — 2 
is Prince ſhe wed great placidneſs and 


wn THINK, contin inued Timanthes, Veſ- 


 Eourage in his laſt illneſs. F Perceiving 
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eng approaching, he, 
Friend ee I And I ſhall ſoon b 
0 a god:” 7 Alludin F. the Roman cuſ⸗ 
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m of f deifying. their Emperors, He 
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anended, to the affairs of the empire 
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uring his illneſs, gaye audien ence to am- 
dea and took. the fame pains as if 


„ * 


1 Had been in perfect | health... . oY 
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© Fl mperor, as ” ſays he, * ou 
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and in the midſt of bulineſs,” * : 


15 Tirvs, who was furnamed « the Love 
«and Delight of human kind,” fays 
F 1 Re Ariſtus, 


has ever been locked upon as one of 


wu ar rendered him fo amiable to 
S was the familiarity with 
N N which 
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Salls, in which was written 
piece of plate, horſe or jewel. 
ho picked up the balls carried chem 


. He never refuſed any/irhac- 
ever favours bee demanded of him; 


mind a day, in Which he had done no 


act of kindneſs to any perſon; 
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every any at a cer 
as it was thought to a 


Tuznz was, ſays Ariſtus, in Domitian's 
behaviour ſomething whimſical and ex- 
travagant. The humour took him one 
day to give a grand entertainment to 


ſome ſenators and knights; but it was 
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4- great diftinction, and helped him 0 


put into his hands, they gave hin dre. 
ral ſtabs with a 
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was at that time with the army in Pan- 
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regardleſs of any ill impreſſions that | 
had been practiſed upon him. AE 
miſſed his guards, and ordered his hoſt's 
barber to be called to ſhave him ; he 
bathed and ſupped with great tran ail 
lity and mirth. The next day he relat- 
ed to his courtiers what had paſſed, * 
ſhew them how ill-founded the caluniny 
was; obſerving, that if he they had ac- 
cuſed ſo wrongfully had had any defigh 
of murdering him, here was a fair op- 
portuniry, and, ſince he had not made 
uſe of it, it was a plain fign, and an un- 
exceptionable teſtimony of His Has 
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no ſuch bad intent. This truſt extitbir- 
el l 2 and 3 fays Th 


gud — Wee this man's 
hypocrng — Yo 


PRINCES, purſued Arſeanes, 
eren! love their ſubjects and beat hi 
n in 
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in a fatherly manner, are far more cons 
6 dent and bold; tyrants, on the con- 
_ trary, are alarmed at the lighteſt ſuſpi- 
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cons, and haye recourſe to all ſorts of 
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violence, to ſecure chemſelves from 
* choſe they have taken umbrage at. What 
Trajan ſaid to the colonel of his 


enting him the ſwe 
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ing to the cuſtom of the empire, ſaffici- 

- en y marked the uprightneſs of his 

5 intentions: * 2 Take chis ſword; and, if I 

| | rule a as a juſt wploy it in my 
« « ſervice.; but, if I abuſe my authority, 
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5 4 f Ir J. miſtake not, fays Ariſtus, it was 
| who extended. 10 far the, bounds 


EO This Prince extended his comqurs * 
* nd che Tigris, 
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b erer Fun 
SE Texample, he marched on foot with 
Z them himſelf: Like Scipio and Metellus, 3 
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to er . content with their 
any part of what belanged to We cl. 
on Foote | il e Na rs would lie 
upon the ground, and attend to er 
thir nne. en. 


"Rann is it to Gnd, purſues Ariſtus, 
more knowing Prince than Adrian but 
withal very jealous and envious at ano- 
ther's fame, loath to yield to any. one. 
In a diſpute he once had with Favorinus, 
he maintained his opinion with too 
much heat: Favorinus eaſily ſaw it, and 
knew the Prince's envy that his opinion 
| ſhould be preva{ent ; accordingly, like 
A wiſe courtier, he yielded him a full 
. Rory.” His friends upbraided him for 
AFuch” 0 ſtrained complaiſance : What 
do you mean (ſays he to them)? would 
not you have me yield to a man with 
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by thirty legions ?* 
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"2 One who its the empire 


Was he t0 2 2 that his ſubjects 
might well be deemed his children, and 
tlie republic his family. He could ne- 

ver endure perſons whom ſloth and idle- 
neſs rendered unprofitable to the repu- 
blie, dut deprived them of their pen- 
8 ſions; telling them, Nothing was more 
ſhameful and unjuſt, than to let thoſe 
eat at the Tepublic's vho did 
nothing to deſerve it. He oh repeat- 
ad that fine ſaying of Scipio Africanus: 

3 That he had rather ſave one citizen * 

=_: days a thouſand e enemies. 


ones, eh Wee — gave Sn 
very. ſenſible anſwer to- the. celebrated 
philoſopher Apollonius, whom he had 
dent for from Chalcis to inſtruct Mar- 
| dus Aurelius. The Philoſopher, arriving 
at Rome, inſtead of going t 0 the palace 
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wok up his lodging at a houſe in che 
him, and to tell him to n the young 


word, He was aſtoniſhed ſo great a phir 
-« Joſopher ſhould find the way farther | 
eren a 


good ſentiments into his Scholars. his 
reign was very gentle and agreeable to 
D Fs | 


the Romans. His finances were almoſt "= 
exhauſted by. a long and tedious war ..«< 


conſent to > lay any extraordinary t tax of A 
any of the provinces of the empipg, I 
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pictures ; ae '6iit of theſe; he ralled = 
ſum ſufficienit to furniſh the erpence of 
che war. in che and he re | ned them 


part of His Atari and 1iked to part 
With it again 3 hey" who did not, wee 
left to their E 
rte ru, * G T9644 
Tuꝛis Printe, me T 
a great fund of good 
ed too much condeſcenſion to his wife, 
whotfe abandoned life did him difho- 
Hour. Le feigtied t not to ſee Her irregu- 
Hrities, though he could not really be 
Igitoranc of what was publicly Known; 
and yer he gave the very firſt employ- 
efits' to the partners of Fauſtina's de- 
zucheries. The Emperor's friends had 
wo” boldneſs to” 1 reſent to to him the 
+ FF ie wrong 
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He carried matters to ſuch/an-extrava-' 
gant pitch, as to cauſe himſelf to be 
3 | __ the'iſfon of 
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A by his own imprudence, leaving in 
_ was wrote the names of ſeveral 
to put to death. This hap- 


5 her, and was at the head of the 
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the bath z 


8 1 ebe is eee 1 me _ 


cu Aurelius, whoſe particular friend 
; : de was. TOE his auſtere manners, and 
— , of — rendered him 
the throne. Electus, who 

made every poſſible effort to ſave the 
Fertinax's misfortune was owing to an 
Mxtimed ſeverity which he fought to 
exerciſe for the eee of abuſes. 1 
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— to a great 
h. They ee the empire to 
mne, and chat they would inveſt him 
4 8 with it who could give them the beſt 
e. But two perſons were to be fund 


„„ who 
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puiſlane of che three campen, be- 


8 Dias 
Julianus, and Sulpician' ·ſon - in· law io 
Pertinax, both of them of conſular de- 


money, had the better of his 
Inis election plunged the empire — 


the horrors of a civil war. The c- 


2 the ee nene 


at the head of the legions in Pannonia, 


Albinus of thoſe es - 


ral times conſul, and had acquitted hin | 


ier thee eminent charge with Sweat 1 
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„ babe in-law to Pertinax, rccorting w were.” 
dignity 
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— meaſures better, ſays Arſennes; and, that 


'ER'SA TION : 
" Sgaity and honour. me ef nen. 


97 * | —.—.— 1 ſhewn him. 


* wenn but his « pleaſures, and w 
ee —— to nes ha ; e ls 


he might nor have two enemies at a time 
alliance with Albinus, and to make uſe 
— 0 ee Niger. The 8 
march, who was making all 

: polible haſte to Rome, determined the 
ſenate to declare him Emperor; and, at 
the ſame time, to condemn Julian to loſe 
| his 
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his head. One of = — — 
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brenne. . dune eure the” 


| — might have been happy Ark: 


' conciliation. was impoſſible, The 
was married again 
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a bundred mile of d en peri of 
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had it not been for his children: But 
Caracalla and Gera's hafred for one ano- 


ther aroſe to ſuch, à height, that a re-. 


ſt 
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the daughter of Flautian, | who. was im- 
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menſely rich, and of great credit in 
Rome, 
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could put Severus and Caracalla to death, 
He 6-1 6-70 himſelf in cheir ſtead. 
| er, 2 inc 8 e by 
virtae'of his\office, — n 
arPlantian's | ppl diar.coginialed tis 
unca ——ͤů | 
— the power of Plau 
Je Have; _— e. baue —— 
written order for the Emperor's . 
- which Plautian, whom paſſion had blind- 
| ed, 'conſented to, not at all reſlecting on 
5 che conſequences of ſo dangerous a 
writing. Saturninus, entering the Empe- | 
"ror's chamber, threw Himſelf at his feet 
and diſtovered the plot, ſhewing] him the 
order Plautian' had given him. Hardly 
Gulf” the Prince believe Sarurhinus's 
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words, or che writing be ſhewed him 
inſomuch that the tribune, to prove his 
accuſation, was forced to have recourſi 
to a ſtratagem; which was, to..ſend 


his orders, and to deſire him to haſten 


. of the palace, [bai 
cordingiy came: but, at his 
was: ſeized by the guards of Severus 
— 

— ror by 


Sxrrnve died in auer · n the midſt 


calla, and Aka, hk Pe niſi 
Wanne fall e "Dug 2 
Þroke.chis deſign, — - 
had reaſon to repent it. For ine backehe 
: _ to ſee 'Geta wi 
© At York, 6 R 22 - 
# arms, 
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his brother. It is much eaſier,” ſaid he 
to that cruel Prince, © to commit a parri- 
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by his brother; Who, to purge 
bimſelf of the parricide, gave out that 
Geta intended to have deen him. 


He put to death 20, ooo perſons of his 


brother's party. Caracalla likewiſe'c 
emned the famous lawyer Papininn 


prey of the guards, for not under- 


taking his apology for his murder of 


* Senne rend to 1 it. 


ry to the ada of the * 
s, purſued Arſennes, took away all 


pretenſions to honour, and blemiſhed 
the glory of the Roman name. He wrote 


daughter in marriage: The Parthiar 


king excuſed himſelf, ſaying, that there 


vas no likelihood that a Roman Emperor 


ſhould ally himſelf to Barbarians. Cara- 


calla however preſſed him ſo much, that 
at laſt be donſe nted, and the interview 
between 
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between the two princes was in a Par- 
ſtrations of a ſincere joy. But the ſcene 


ſoon changed its face: For the Parthians, 
their arms, when Caracalla gave the 
ſignal for the Romans to fall upon the 
ſlaughter, the King 0 hardly | eſcaping 
with life. Numbers were taken priſon-' 
fine expedition, he ſer out again for the 
place from whence he came, plundering 
and burning all the towns in his rout. 
He wrote ſuperb letters to the ſenate, 
as i he had got a grand triumph over 
the Barbarians; but the Romans, form. 
ed before- hand of the particulars of this 
aa deteſted che tragic 
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Wirn all his other vices, continued 
Timanthes, he was much given to ma- 
Sie, and had always about him a large 
U - band 
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band of magicians, for the invocation of 
"So ſpirits; from them to learn ſe- 


crets to come, and the duration of his 


empire. One day the ghoſt of Commo- 


dus appeared to him, and nn an. 
Make haſte to . lng 


; A PREDICT 8 | n ee which 
ſoon after had its accompliſnment. A 
magician revealed to one of the Etape- 
rg 8 nent that his Lieutenant M 


to Caracalla about the matter: 


They were eee to the Emperor juſt 
as he was ſtrongly taken up with the 
| uſual . of the courte a OT 


combats, and he gave theſe nw to 


Macrinus himſelf, with orders to open 


them and acquaint him with their con- 
tents... Macrinus was ſurprized to find 
his deſign diſcovered, and ſo took mea- 
ſures to haſten the execution of it, be- 
40 1 fore 
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| fore any thing further of it could reach 
me Emperor's ears. A centurion run 
him through the body, and left him 
ran e eee 
calla's death, — he was a Moor, 
originally of Gzſaria, a town of Africa, 
and of obſcure birth. The ſenate how- 
ever confirmed the fſoldiers' ' choice, 
men bed e long enjoy chav ig 
diem of Heliogabalus, who called han 
6 e 5 


eee ere ad the lives of the 
emperors, that they depoſed them, and 
put them to death at their humour. 
The filthy life and mad debaucheries 
. of Heliogabalus made him odious to all 

the world. The ſoldiers put him to 
death in their own camp; and, after 
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dragging his body through the ſtreets, 
together with his mother's, threw them 
into the Tiber. Soothſayers had foretold 
him that he would die a violent death : 
So, to prevent falling into his enemies 


hands, he had prepared divers inſtru- 
ments to make away with himſelf. He 
was provided with ſilk cords and ſilver 
daggers, had collected various poiſons, 
which he kept in boxes of emeralds and 
byacinths. He directed a very lofty 
' foot with ſilver ſquares thick ſet with 

jewels; to the end, as he ſaid, that, 
hen he threw himſelf down from it, 
the world might ſay his death was pre- 
eee ee ee e 
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r 
may advantage a Youno Man, at his 
Entrance into the World. 1 5 


HE natural inclination of men for 
the Fair Sex, and they again reci- 
procally for man, is without all doubt 
implanted in each by the great Author 

of Nature. In order to multiply and pre- 
ſerve the human ſpecies, according to 
his good purpoſe, it was neceſſary to 
beſtow upon womankind certain attrac- 
tions, to engage the reſearches of men; 
and that they, in turn, ſhould find ſome- 
thing agreeable in man, to ſatisfy their 
own ſelf-love. | 
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ConvereariON upon 
| Warns = ſprings then, aſks Timanthes 


Ladies, the pain it gives them to addreſs 
them, and that embarraſſment they are 
always i in when obli ged to conyerſe with 


them? It is owing, replies Arſennes, to 
their being removed from all acquaint- 


ance with them in their youthful days. 
They afterwards ſeem all amaze, when 
decorum, or the devoirs of civil — com- 


a country whoſe ma 12 
language they are Ferkel krangers to. 
The ſubjects of diſcourſe wear the ſem- 
blance of novelty, and are widely diffe- 
rent from college topics. Even things 
they are acquainted with they there find 
treated in a new manner, * they feel 5 


themſelves under all tl e diff 
world to enter into and ſupport a con- 
verſation. This, rejoins Ariſtus, is per- 
haps the very thing which gives young 
perſons a diſtaſte for the company of the 
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Fair Sex, that they deſpair at firſt of ſuc- 
ceeding in — and the reſtraint they find 
themſelves under 

for other ſociety, where they can "= 
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| You fay true, replies Timanthes; and 
it is a great misfortune for them to fall 
perhaps into the hands of young pro- 
ſtitutes, who are ſure n 
in their diflike to women of chara 
by exaggerating the pain and reftraine 
of an intercourſe with them. Parties of 
pleaſure are then propoſed, where they 
find themſelves at full liberty, and quite 


relaxed from that reſpe& and complai- 


ſance which they are forced to obſerve 
towards women of merit. Vice is the 
conſequence of this indulgence, and 
they grow old in its ſervice. | 


 AccorDiNG to your way of reaſoning, 
* Arſennes, one may conclude, that a 
1 4 correſpon- 


under impels them to ſeek 
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correſpondence with modeſt women is 
the beſt curb upon young people, and a 


true method, to inſpire them with good 


ſentiments. By being uſed to the com- 
pany of women of virtue, one cannot 
help having an averſion and contempt 
for thoſe who are not. Add too, pur- 
wes Ariſtus, that one receives an exqui- 
ite and delicate kind of pleaſure from 
the converſation of an amiable and ſen- 
ſible woman, who expreſſes herſelf with 


-purpoſely adapted to her thoughts. The 
defire of pleaſing a perſon of this cha- 
racter inſpires a man with virtue; at 
leaſt, if he has any foibles or defects, he 
will do his utmoſt to hide them, and to 
8 to the beſt . 
I F oy 45 betray iv, fays 1 Timan- 
thes, a lady of wit and fancy will not 
let them paſs unpuniſhed: She knows 
how to an and fatirize ingeniouſly and 
* 
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| agreeably enough any diſcovery of mens 
bad intentions; where, for inſtance, as 


is the caſe with many, they can ſind no- 
thing to talk of but their luxurious eat- 

ing, and how many bottles of Cham: 
pagne they have ſwallowed. The more 
fly and acute theſe railleries are, the 
more keen and piquant; and either they 
will not bear a reply at all, or a perſon 
: ————— 


ld ae eee ſort in banter, 


often makes more impreſſion on a 
young man's mind, to inſpire him with 
horror for vice and debauchery, than 
the moſt fs and det diſcourſe, ber 


ANOTHER Ps * Ae 
to be drawn from a .JOILIICTC with wo- 


Tit, is, that men are aſhamed to uſe 
too great a freedom of ſpeech: before 
""_ by talking obſcenely and in a 
| manner 


* 


5 ow mode to * bluſh: Ane 


paid to their will 
could one mention whom women have 
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but too common, where the reſpe& due 
to the preſence of ſuch nn 
3 „. 


155 a commerce ith the Fair Sex 
ſhould be as advantageous as you bave 


_ endeavoured to make it appear, inter- 
| _ Ariſtus, yer peu cannot deny'bur 


great ane 1s bn. to con- 
duct one's ſelf in fo nice a matter. The 
Ladies have long ſince had the art of 
managing man, even to his own hurt, 
where too blind a deference has been 


wtidone ? We have not every day em- 
pires to-loſe, as Mark Antony; but cer- 


tainly Cleopatra was the principal cauſe 


ot deny, anſwers 
Arſennes, 


of his mis fortune. I 


this 
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has not ſufficient empire over himſelf 
to preſcribe himſelf reaſonable bounds 


without implicitly acquieſcingin all their 
alten No, we may ſurely profit our- 


tony's misfortune was the leck of his 
folly ; he could refuſe Cl. 
Julius Cæſar was as 


ro that Queen, yet he neglected nothing 
that was mn to render nmel 


with the 1 
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- You-muſt own however, re hey Ti- 
manthes, that a great deal of time is 
loſt in womens company. It is a courſe 
to be avoided by whoever intends to 
arrive at learning, or thinks of apply- 
ing himſelf to the ſtudy of the belles 
lettres. If you mean mere pedants, re- 
ſumes . Arſennes, who think only of fill- 
ing their heads with Greek and Latin 
paſſages, to ſet. fools a ſtaring, I agree 
. 8 ny OL not learn 
| Te) * Go 8 aim is the:a accom- 
- phlſhment and improvement of their 
| mind by literature, they will make a 
greater progreſs towards the polite arts, 
| by. fometimes ſeeing well-bred women, 
| "that by the mere poring over all the 
| books in the world. For, by their com- 
Pany, men arrive at a great facility in 
making known their reading, and bring- 
ing their acquirements to light. What 
ſignifies knowledge if we cannot exprefs 


it? 


> 
e 


to know how to commend what another 
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it? or to have the mind ftored with the 


confuſed remembrance of an infinity of 
things, which we have not the art and 
talent opportunely to divulge? Perſons 
of the moſt profound erudition cannot 


readily deliver their thoughts, but by an 


acquired habit obtained from converſa - 
tion with the polite world. A graceful 


manner, the looks, action, and geſture, 


are not to be acquired in a cloſet, or | 


amidſt the mere pedants we have been 
talking of. The art of ſpeaking juſtly, 
and 42 propos, not to intermix one lan- 
quage with another, ſo as to form out 
of them a barbarous kind of dialect; 


diſapproves, or to expreſs our diſlike of 
what another admires, without appear- 


ing opiniated, or fond of contradiction; 
to diſtinguiſh pedantry from genteel 


education; all this is better learnt from 
ſometimes converſing with the Fair Sex, 
than is poſſible by the ſole help of books. 
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In dehcacy of ſentiment they even . 
men, and are not leſs ſkilful in the art 
of pleaſing: Theirs, in ſhort, is the ſchool 
to complete a man. The complaiſance 
one is obliged to practil towards the Sex, 
impreſſes a certain tanckure of politeneſs 
Men ſhew. leſs reſpect and deference to- 
wards. one another: In their controver- 
fies and defence of their own private 
opinions, they often fall into too great 
heats, and launch into a ſpleen. and ani- 
moſity, which their regard for the Fair 
Sex would not have permitted. That 
deference, their due, accuſtoms us ſo 
 imperceptibly to a compliant behaviour, 
that, by this means, we arrive at a high 
a+ of gue 


[ PRE is true, continues ; Tiwanthes, we 
cannot ſee women of merit, without a 
natural ambition to pleaſe them. None 


err from this rule but the clown or the 
brute: 


2 
He 


fumes Ariſtus, e 
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brute; And the various ways and ſhapes 


we EO wr ud 0-07. 


ONE very FOES 


Ladies of tafte, is the politeſe of their 


new words, yet the terms us they expreſs 


act; and ſeem purpoſely frumed for 
their thoughts. in fome ſort, 


ruclles*, new words and expreflions are 
either made current or proſcribed. 


war you obſerve, purſues Arſennes, 
ſufficiently ſhews their error, whom pre- 


judice directe to bar all connections 


— meeting or aflewbly of ladies i 
h 


France, for the ſake of converſation. 


wit 
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with the Fair Sex, if you mean to grow 
vide. The better to comprehend this, 
fays Ariſtus, only make the experiment 
betwixt two men of equal learning, one ; 
of whom has ſeen nothing but his 
| books, whilſt the other has enforced his 
ſtudy with the converſation of the polite 
world, that marvellous aſliftant to wipe 
off the ruſt which a too cloſe attention 
to the. abſtract ſciences is apt to leave 
upon the mind. A man who has never 
ſeen the ladies but in perſpective, and 
at a diſtance, when he is obliged to be 
of their party, though poſſeſſed of ordi- 
nary abilities, yet appears half a fool, 
and under ſuch viſible pain, and con- 
ſtraint, as to render him an object of 
pity; hardly daring to open his lips. 
And though he ſhould have his full 
ſhare of ſenſe, yet will he appear but 
; middlingly furniſhed, from a difficulty 
he is under to expreſs himſelf, and his 
being ſo unpractiſed in the world. And, 
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if he happens to be a man of great learn- 
ing, he paſſes for a pedant: When he 
ſpeaks, it is under ſuch reſtraint, he 
ſeems a foreigner in his own country. 
Does he hazard a compliment? nothing 
in the world can be more ſtarch, affect- 
ed, and inſipid ; often too the contrary 
of what he intends. If the converſa- 
tion turns upon ſubjects which in his 


books he never read of, he finds him- 


ſelf condemned to be filent ; ſhut out 
from his part in a converſation, where 
people of inferior abilities cut a figure, 
only from being a little accuſtomed to 
the world : He does not even expreſs his 


attention to what others 9 with a hap- 


Py grace “, 


A more eligible apology our Author, in his Treatiſe on 
Study, puts in the meuth of one of his colloquiſts, for men of 
letters, is this; that, One reaſon of their talking but little, 


and not ſhining in converſation, is owing to their too great = 


* reading: They are uſed to ſuch fine things, and have ac- 
* quired ſo great a delicateſſe, that common talk appears far 
c benezth their ideas; and they dare not even hazard their 
2KK?[ßT̃᷑ Rs 
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a Bur he takes an ample ſatisfaction, 
replies Timanthes, if you enter upon 
0 within his acquirement. What 
a torrent! What a diſplay of learning! 
He runs on without ceaſin g, and per- 
plexes himſelf with his own ideas; 
talks of things above the reach of his 
Bearers, and often too his own: Diſputes, 
contradicts, and ſtiffly maintains the 
affirmative i in oppoſition to what others 
advance, thinking to ſhew his fine parts, 
by a difference of ſentiment.” If he 
meets with an unexpected reſiſtance, 
and contrary opinions are too forcibly 
urged, he flies to abuſe, and beſtows 
upon his opponents the charge of igno- 
rance. Thus he diſpleaſes leſs in not 
ſpeaking a word, than in all the fine 
thetoric in which he thought to dif- 
_ tinguiſh himſelf. It is peculiar to colle- 
giates, to whom commerce with the 
= world has not given a poliſh, neither 
—_—_— to W. nor hold their tongue agree- 
1 FA 2 | _ ably, 
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ably, and in a manner that ſhould ſhew 
their ſenſe. 


| STupeNTs, ſays Arſennes, who join to 
their more learned applications a proper 
intercourſe with the polite part of the 
female world, ſoon rub off their ruſt, 
and become agreeable: The bent brow 
aſſumes a more gay and ſprightly air, 
every action grows leſs conſtrained and 
more free, and their phyſiognomy bar- 
ters Meditation's penſive garb for a more 
lively livery. They diſcourſe with fo 
much eaſe, facility, and propriety, clear | 
up the moſt difficult and embrangled 


ſubjects with ſuch perſpicuity, that 


one would think nature ſpoke from 
their mouth. The very ſilence of a 
polite ſcholar, reſumes Ariſtus, has ſome- 
thing engaging in it: His very air of 
attention ſhews he enters into your 
utmoſt meaning in what you addreſs. 
60 Tian, anc} ee, 
his ſenſe and penetration, 

X 2 W HA'T 
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Wu ar is moſt of all inſupportable i in 
your ſcholars by profeſſion, is, continued 
Timanthes, their paſſion for their own 
opinions, and the little deference they 
ſnew towards any who cannot agree 
with them. Whilſt, by mixing with the 
world, this ſeverity of temper wears off, 
and they grow more ſocial and complai- 
fant. Wethen ſee them offering reaſons 
for what they advance, without any 
ſupercilious affectation; and this more 
with deſign to relieve a languid con- 
verſation, than out of any motive of 
contradiction or vanity. Propoſing too 
their own reaſons in ſo civil, ſo gentle 
5 and agreeable a way, that perſons of a 
contrary opinion are won over by their 
inſinuating addreſs. And, if the ſubject 
takes a jocoſe turn, the moſt cenſorious 
would be pleaſed with their manner of 
conducting it. 


I Au perſuaded, interrupts Azſenines, 
that this cs of politeneſs i is only to be 
obtained 
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obtained by frequenting the company of 
the polite part of both ſexes: There it is 
we learn when to ſpeak and when to be 


ſilent. And though the ladies have leſs 
learning, yet have they a ſurer and better 
taſte than moſt men. They have a great 
propriety of diſcernment in what is nice 
and delicate. Nature and plain good 
ſenſe affects them, whilſt what is ob- 


ſcure, languid, affected and intricate, 
gives them inſtant diſguſt, 


| Waar ſay you then, reſumes Ariſtus, 
to the reproaches caſt upon your womens 
men and attendants upon the ladies ? 
that ſuch a commerce renders them 
timid and effeminate. It is a charge 
very ill founded, anſwers Arſennes : 
Women have a natural averſion for 
cowards: If a man's courage is ſuſpec- 
ted, all his other good qualities vaniſh 
at once. As valour is a virtue to which 
they make no pretenſions, and is no 
X3 Ccharacter- 
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characteriſtic of theirs, - they in ſome 
ſort make themſelves amends for it, by 
their eſteem of it in others. A man 
ambitious of the name of brave, feels 
his courage redoubled from the com- 
mendations of the Ladies; for then 
uniting to a thirſt of glory, the deſire 
of ingratiating oneſelf to a perſon one 
regards, the greateſt enterprizes have 
_ owed their ſucceſs to an emulation of 
this ſort, Add too, that this envy to 
pleaſe reſines the courage of a man 
bred to arms from what is ſavage and 
cruel in it. That rigour which the 
neceſlity of arms requires to be exerciſ- 
ed againſt an enemy, naturally inſpires 
us with ſentiments of inhumanity, which 
the ſofter attractions of the Fair Sex can 
alone reduce. A great Princeſs had rea- 
ſon. to ſay, that ſhe could not eſteem a 
man merely for his valour, without any 
other good quality to recommend him, 
ſince that, ſingly, was often a trouble- 
1 ſome 
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rater ſhould ſave all their ferocity for 
the enemies of their country, they ſhould 
not always embrue private converſati- 
ons with bloody accounts of their martial 
feats; too much the foible of ſome 
military men. When war is the ſubject, 
they cannot ſpeak of themſelves with 
too much modeſty, never ranging an 
army in order of battle in the midſt of 
a drawing-room, or making out the roll 
of every ſquadron or battalion engaged. 
The ſoft reſpite of their attendance on 
the Fair, will help to moderate their 
warlike ardour; and, in that ſchool of 
paliteſſe, they will learn things not to 
be obtained in a camp. Thus then, an 
acquaintance with women of ſenſe and 
virtue is ſo far from refleting any dif- 
grace to a man, that we may ſee its real 
benefit and ſervice. For a happy choice 


herein is the means to preſerve young 8 
men from debauchery, to poliſh their TY” 
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minds, to render them affable and cour- 
teous; to, baniſh moroſeneſs from the 

' ſcholar, and brutality from the brave. 

As for thoſe libertines, indeed, whoſe 
infamous lives diſgrace their ſex, callous 
to the cenſure of modeſty and ſhame, | 
they ſhould be ſhunned as one would 
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Ars heroic, of one of the kings of France, 
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239. Her death, ibid. 
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duct after the battle of Moncontour, 134. 
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115. 


Louis XI. his dread of death, 47. His malignity when 
Dauphin, 91. 


Love, Wen u canes 77.1 76. 
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M 
| -ACRINUS, bow he obtains the empire, 290. 
His gp 291. 
agician, his prediction, 2 
Man, carried away by tbe vi violence of paſſion, like a 


Wild beaft, 41. His life what, 126. 
Manlius Torquatus, his ſeverit 'towards. his children in 


the Latin war, 150. 

Mark Antony, his deſpair, 188. Kills himſelf upon 
loſing the battle of Pharſalia, 190. The cauſe of his 
misfortunes, 298. | 


Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, his character, 279. 
Marcia, her fright, 281. 


Marius, what he did to vanquiſh the Teutones, * 
Attacks the Cimbrians, 165. 

Mariners, drunken, occaſion a ſhipwreck, 1 _— 

Maximus Petronius, his imprudence, 94. 
by the populace, 95. 

| Medals of perſons who have ſignalized themſelves by their 

merit, 12 

Menas, —. the fleet of young pompey, his pro- 

pPoſal, 191. Treaſon, ibid. 

Miſunderſtanding between the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Conſtable d Armagnac, 14. 

Meſſalina, her debaucheries and immodeſly, 226, 229. 
Death, 230. 1% 


Milan, 


INDEX. 


| Miley, be6eged by the Emperor, 110. Addre to maks 

hic ralſe the ſiege, 111. 
Miniſters, often fall into great miſtakes, 12. The diſ- 
1 
F Miniſters who ſucceed favourites who Abuſ- 
authority, n correct themlelves by their 


1 king of 22 una Tp Romans the 
2 I revents his entire defeat, 

E. How ranquithell'by Pompey, 167, Dive, Ihe 

| Monks, ak ae ee es PR, 17 

Montfort, Count de, his deſtiny, 1 ery rematk- 

able circumſances i is ſs, fene. the 
ontmorency, Conſta authority under 
Sign of Francs l. 96. Difgrace, 1 


misfortunes, 120. 
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Charles VIIL 107, 108. by 
arciſſus, freed-man, neces Meſhina and Slu, 279 
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Termed inv 
* wid. 
Numantines, the reliftance they make te the Roy 
mans, 163. of 
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1 N D E X. 
Oliver, the eldeſt fon of Margaret ds Clifſon his weak- 


. neſs, 8. 
Orientals, their treachery towards the Emperor Conrad 
and Lewis le Jeune, 48, 49. 
. its famous ſiege, 104. Duration and Expence, 
1 
Otho, his character, 25 3 Exiled, ibid. Proclaimed 
rer, . Fault that cal him bis tins wag 


LY 


P 

JAPINIAN, wherefore condemned to die by the onal 
peror Caracalla, 288, _ | 

aſſions, the diſorders they cauſe, 1 38. 

St. Paul, Count de, his double dealing, 60. Death, 61. 

People, how to de reduced to their duty, 130140. 

Pepin, bold Action of his, 129. Addreſs to his cour- 
tiers thereupon, 1 30. 

Perfidies, often fatal to their authors, 36, 37. 

Pertinax, ror, his ſhort reign; 282. 

Pharſalia, battle of, D 

Philip de Valois, arreſts Oliver de Cliſſon and ſeveral 
wot” + Engliſh lords, 26. His behaviour towards 
Richard King of England, 100. | 

| Phyſicions, put to death by Queen Auſtri riglde 30. Pyr- 
rbus's phyſician, — himſelf w Fabricius to * 
him, 151. 

Piſo, 3 — a diſcovery of the plot ainſt Nero, 244. 
His ſmall courage, ibid. Choſe by Galba for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and wounded in the — of that Emperor, 
245. Death, ibid. 

Plautian, his deſign to make himſelf Emperor, 286. 


Death, 287. 
Plotina, Trajan' s wife, names Adrian to the Empire, 
273. 


Pompey, on what account he makes war with the Jews, 
173. , Noiſe of his victories, 182. Cato declares 

> himſelf his enemy, 183. His league with Craſſus and 
Julius Cæſar, i id. How long their good under- 
ſtanding laſted, ibid, For way W y the ſena- 


tors, 18 


INDEX 


Pompey, the Yeung, eee by the hand whi 
22 Very heroic W 
in his lifetime, 191. 

Foy Paulina, Seneca's wife, 246. Her conflancy, 
i 

8 Vein s treatment of him, 261. 


's wife, 252. 
— perity, ** * often blinds, 107 
Prat, Chncellory charges Dori with b pride and ns 
Puste, its effects upon weak minds, 19. 
Punic, occaſion of the firſt Punic war, Tons Ot the 
ſecond, 171. Of the third, 172. 


X 


Quintin, Battle of St. war's 


Rebellion, in the children of Princes, pal hate, 40 
olutions, what 1 happens then, 92. 

Richard, king of England, impriſoned by the Emperor, 

101. ; 

Richlieu (Cardinal) looked ill upon, 54+ Loads a young 
2 with favours, who makes an ung re- 
turn, 62 

Robert, , marries Bertha Counteſs of Chartre, 20. 
Goes a pilgrimage to Rome, 21. His kingdom laid 
under an interdict, 21. 

Romans, one of the, informs his enemy of a ſnare laid 
for him, 24. Their firmneſs at the taking of their 

city by the Gauls, 151. Their wiles to vanquiſh 2 

enemies, 161. Purity of their virtue changed by their 
riches, 167. Balanced by their vices, 169. Com- 
plaints againſt them, 174, 175. What they were 
originally, 175. Sentiment of an author —_— the 
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Kiadled again by Cæſar's will, 188. Their end, 1 190. 
Their unhappy condition under Tiberius, 202. Under: | 
Caligula, 216. : 

Romulus, his remarkable e 169. r by a 
_ parricide, 17. 


WA BINUS, his laſt, * 


* diſcovers Plautian's ape to Seve- 


u*, 286. 
Scipio, his good qudlitios; 152. 


Scholars, compariſon of two, one only book - read, the 


other of converſation v ith the polite world added to 
his ſtudy, 304. Advantages of the latter, 305. 
Why metre ſcholaſtic men are often inſupportable, 
08. Acquaintance with the world neceſſary for 
them, ibid. Do not always ſhine moſt in common 
converſation, 304. 


3 


Secrets, whether women may be truſted with ſtate- 


ſecrets, 117. 


Sejanus, on miniſter to Tiberius, his character character, 209, 


210. Favour, 211. Diſgrace, 213. 
Senate of Rome, its character under —— 9 
Seneca, his diſgrace, exile, and recal, 232. IX 
- accuſed, 236— 238. His conſtancy, 245. 
Senlis (Count de) his artifices to enſnare Louis One- 
mers in Wi! 
Sertorius, raiſes an Wesen i in Spain, 18 1. Slain at 
an entertainment, ibid. 
Severus; his conduct to be made Emperor, 284. Hatred 
detwint his children, 285. Death, 287. 
Severity, outragious, 26, 27. 
Sicily, firſt conqueſt of the Romans, 170. 
Sheep-ſkins, cauſe of a war between the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and the Swiſs, 102. 
Shipwreck, i in which four children of Henry . of Eng- 
land periſh, with 300 gentry, 137. 


Alas. of a polite ſcholar, has ng engaging in 


307. 
Sui, 1 vrand 8 ſecond buſband, 227. 
Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, Roman, * eee 282. 


Slaves war with the Romans, 176. d of aus of 
them, 177» 


Spartacus, a gladiator, makey war with tbe Ron 


Swi, ter oth ae be n T 1 


Syha, bis ambition, 179. 


* 


in its plains, * 

Tiberius, rings hp. by Auguſtus to 3 bim in 
Empire, 202, 203. 750 character, 207, 209. 
in-law to 8 act Divers titles given 
ibid. P Empire, 20 
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23, 64. 


_ + defolated the rig _ - ditions which 


Furks, origin of their cuſtom to carry horſes tails by 
way of ſtandards, 82, 8 3. . 
Tutenne, Viſcdunt, his behaviour towards a fair priſo - 


Tuyrante, their character, 7 | 


V- | 
err | A 
| n beſieged by =, 1 Charles V. 
Venice, view of its acknowledging Henry IV. at firſt for 
 _ lawful King, Fg. Fran 
Veſpaſian, elected Emperor by the Eaſtern legions, 257: 
- Reception at Rome, 258. His modeſty, 259. Mo- 
deration, 260. Def 261. Cruelty towards Sa- 
binus, 263. Natural death, 264. NN 
Victory, not ſufficient without knowing how to uſe it, 24. 
Violins, trenches opened to the ſound of, 18.. | 
Vi . his character, 185 K Named Emperor, ibid. 
. Conlents to renounce mpire, 257, Outrages 
he ſuffered before his death, 258. * 5 
hin" "27 his actions, 161, Aſſaſſinated by Pompilius, 
162. | 
Virtue, heroic, few people capable of it, 126. Its ne- 
ceflity, 127. Utility, ibid. | 


| AR, compared to a law-ſuit, 102. The art 

of War demands circumſpeQion, 105. Unjuſt 

Wars of the Romans, 169. How men bred to arms 

ſhould ſpeak of their profeſſion, 311. 

Weſtern Empire, cauſe of its deſtruQion, 9. 

Women, Feine themſelves up to a predominant paſſion, 

9. Whether to be truſted with ſtate-ſecrets, 117. 

Character 
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ner, 75. Equal in frugality to Curius, 153 
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